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Spring Publications 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


A Manual of Suggestions for Beginners in Literature. Com- 
prising a description of publishing methods and arrangements, 
directions for the preparation of MSS. for the press, explana- 
tions of the details ot book-manufacturing, with instructions 
for proof-reading, and spacimans of typography, the text of 
the United States Copyright Law, and information concerning 
International Copyrights, together with general hints for au- 
thors. Seventh edition, rewritten, with new material. 

12mo, about $1.50. 


THE LITERARY HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION, 1763-1783. 
By Moses Coit TYLER. Two volumes, sold separately. 
8vo, each $3.00. 
Volume I , 1763-1776; Volume IL., 1763-1783. 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE DUR- 
ING THE COLONIAL TIME. 
By Moses Cort Tyuer, Professor of American History, Cor- 
nell Uaiversity. New edition, revised. Two volumes, sold 
separately. 8vo, each $2.50. 
Volume I., 1607-1676; Volume II., 1676-1765. 
Agawam edition, 2 vols. in one, 8vo, half leather, $3.00. 


THE LITERARY MOVEMENT IN FRANCE DUR- 
ING THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


By GEORGES PELLISSIER. Translated by Anne G. Brinton. 
Uniform in general style with Richardson's ‘‘American Litera- 
ture.” 8vo. 


This work was crowned by the French Academy. 


THE ILLUSTRATED ENGLISH LIBRARY. 


Printed on antique cream-laid paper, with numerous original 
illustrations. Large crown 8vo, each $1.00. 


Ivanhoe. A Romance. By Sir Watrer Scorr. 
Brock.—The Last of thse Barons. 
by Fred. Pegram. 


Previously issued: The History of Henry Esmond, a Colonel in 
the Service of Her Majesty Queen Anne. By W. M. THACKERAY. 
Illustrated by Chris. Hammond. —Hypatia; or, New Foes with an 
Old Face. By Cxuircves Kinastry. Illustrated by Lancelot Speed. 
=a Eyre. By CHARLOTTE Bronti#. Illustrated by F. H. Town- 
send. 


Illustrated by C. E. 
By Lorp Lyrtron. Illustrated 


HEROES OF THE NATIONS. 


(New numbers.) Illustrated. Large 12mo, cloth, each $1.50. 

Same. Half leather, gilt tops, each $1.75. 

19. ROBERT THE BRUCE and the Struggle for Scottish Inde- 
mdence By Sir Herspert Maxwe ve. Bart., M.P.—20. HANNI- 
AL, Soldier, Statesman, Patriot, end the Struggie between 


Carthage and Rome. By Witttaw O'Connor Morais, Sometime 
Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford. 


THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. 


(New numbers.) Illustrated. Largs 12mo, cloth, each $1.50. 
Same. Half leather, gilt tops, $1.75. 


47. The Story of Canada. By J. G. Bourtnor.—48. The Story of 
British Rule in India. By R. W. Frazer. LUB.. LC.S. (Retived), 
po aoe ng han Telugu and Tamil University College and Imperial In. 
Stitute, etc. 


of G. P. Putnam’s Suen 





SOCIAL ENGLAND. 

A History of Social Lifein England. A Record of the Progress 
of the People in Religion, Laws, Laarning, Arts, Science, Lite- 
rature, Industry, Commerce, and Manners. from the Earliest 
Times to the Present Day. By Various Writers. Edited by 
H. D. Trarut, D.C.L., Sometime Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Oxford. To bs completed in six octavo volumes. Vol. VI. 
ready shortly. Price per volume, $3 50. 


Vol. by From the Battle of Waterloo to the General Election of 
1885. 


HISTORY OF ANCIENT PEOPLES. 


By Wituis Boucaton, A.M., Professor of English Literature, 
Ohio University. With 110 illustrations and 6 maps. 
8vo, $2.00. 


THE DUNGEONS OF OLD PARIS. 


Being the Story and Romance of the most celebrated Prisons 
of the Monarchy and the Revolution. By TiGHE HOPKINs, 
author of ‘‘ Lady Bonnie’s Experiment,” ‘‘ Nell Haffenden,” 
etc. Illustrated. 8vo. . 


THE WRITINGS OF THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Edited by Paut Leicester Forp Uaiform with the sets of 
“The Writings of Hamilton,” * Franklin,” ‘* Washington,” and 
‘‘ Jay.” Incourse of publication. To be complete in ten vol- 
umes. 8vo. half leather, gilt tops. Price per volume to sub- 
scribers. $5.00. Limited edition. 750 copies printed from 
type. Volumes I.-VIL. now ready. Vol. VILL. nearly ready. 


LITTLE JOURNEYS TO THE HOMES OF FAMOUS 
WOMEN. 
Being the Series for 1897. 
the Homes of American Authors.” 
lished monthly. Each number contains a portrait. 
paper, each 10 cts.; yearly subscription, $1.00. 


Uniform with ‘' Little Journevs to 
By Elbart Hubbard. Pub. 
16mo, 


THE POCKET ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 


A Comprehensive and Popular Serie: of Maps, Illustrating Po- 
litical and Physical Geography. With 144 maps and plans, 
and with statistical tables and index. Prepared by JoHN BAk- 
THOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. Tenthedition. greatly enlarged. Actual 
size 3'44x4% inches. 32mo, $1 25; full flexible leather, $1.75. 


THE VINES OF NORTHEASTERN AMERICA. 


By Cuartes S. NewHALL, author of ‘The Trees of North- 
eastern America,” ‘‘The Shrubs of Northeastern America,” 
ete. Fully illustrated from original sketches. 8vo, $2.50. 


THE HUDSON LIBRARY. 


Monthly. Registered as second-class matter. 16mo, paper, 50 
cents. The volumes of the Hudson Library are also issued in 
cloth. 


No. 17. That Affair Next Door. By ANvA KATHARINE Green, author 
of “The Leavenworth Case,”’ etc --No 18. In the Crucible. By 
Grace Denio LitcaFrreLp, author of “‘Oaly an Incident *’ ete — 
No. 19. Byes Like The Sea. By Maurus J6xar. Translated from 
the Hungarian by R. Nisbet Bain.—No. 20 An Uncrowned King. 
A Romance of High Politics. By Sypney C. Gate, author of “ In 
Furthest Ind.” 








Notes on New Books, a quarterly Bulletin, list of spring announcements, circulars of the Heroes of the Nations, 
Story of the Nations, Little Journeys, etc., sent on application. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


New York and London. 
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The Nation. 


4 WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO 
Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 


FOUNDED 1865. 
(Entered at the New York City Post-Office as sesond-class 
maitl-matter,} 





CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 
THR WEE ..cccccccccscccccccccccescsceccccccceccccees 198 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE : 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid, to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised tn the Postal Union, $4.00. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomesa receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter,or by check, express order, or postal 
order, payable to ‘Publisher of the Nation.” 

Whena change of address ts desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


Fifteen cents per agate line, each insertion, 14 lines te 
inch. 

Twenty per cent. advance for choice of page, top of 
column, or cuts. Cuts are not inserted on the first page. 

A column, $20 each insertion; with choice of page, $24. 

A page, $60 each insertion; front-cover page, $80. 

Adverti ts must be ptable in every respect, 

Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. mM. 








DISCOUNTS. 


4 insertions. 5 per cent. 
8 “ : 10 « 





The NATION ts sent fee to thoes who advertise in tt 
as long as the adverti. 

The EDITION of the Nation this week is 9,200 
copies. The Subscription List ts always open to the in- 
spection of advertisers. 











*,* Copies of the NATION may be procured 
in Paris at Brentano’s, 17 Avenue de I’Opéra, 
and in London of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar 
a American Newspaper Agency, 15 King 

Loadonagent for advertisements, R.J.B 

mdon agent for advertisements, 

Fleet Street, E. C = 





Educational. 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d St, 
M4 RLBOROUGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


Mrs. GEoRGE A. CASWELL, Principal. 





CoNNECTICUT, Waterb' 
a MARGARE 7 ‘S DIOCESAN 
rding and Day School for Girls. Spring term 
ome s April Es ar Twenty-second year. The Rev. 
rancis Russell , D.D., oer Miss Mary R. Hil- 
lard, Principal 





DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
HE MISSES HEBB'S 
Boarding and Day School for Girls will reopen 
September 24. 





Iturnors, Chicago, 1500-4 Title and Trust Building. 
YWICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW, 
Law DEPARTMENT OF LAKE ForEST UNIVERSITY. 
Two and three-year course. For ——, ee. 
address the Secretary, BARRETT. 





MARYLAND, Catonsville. 
T. TIMOTH Y’S SCHOOL for Girls re- 


opens September 23, 1896. Foqperee for College. 
Heads of School: Miss M. G. Carrer, Miss S. R. CARTER. 





MassaCHUSETTS, Belmont. : 
HE BELMONT SCHOOL.—Established 
1®89. Reorganized 1897. Private boarding-school 
for boys preparatory for nn Cy Terms $500 to $600 
depending on courses tak: jal terms to sons o 
clergymen, of — on navy officers, and men in other 
professions. F. Harpina, A.M., Headmaster. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
Ba NORMAL SCHOOL of House- 
hold Arts, established by the late Mrs Mary HE- 
MENWAY, under the name of Boston NoRMAL SCHOOL OF 
COOKERY, will reopen nS 29. Adaress the Director, 
Miss AMY Morris Homans. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
OSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYM- 
nastics—(Established in 1889 by the late Mrs. 
Mary Hemenway.) E “hr year will begin Sept. 29. 
MY Morris Homans, Director. 





MASSACHUSETTS, 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 


Address the Dean, 
EpMuND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Dux 
OWDER POIN T SCHOOL. — Prepares 
for Scientific School, College, or business. Indi- 
vidual teaching. Elementary classes for oy re boys. 
Home and outdoor life. F. B. Knapp, S. E. TJ. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Waban, 10 miles from Boston. 
INDSOR HALL SCHOOL 
Prepares girls for Radcliffe and other Colleges. 
Studies elective in other courses. 
Comfortable home. 
Dr. CHARLES H. CLaRK, Principal. 





MicHican, Orchard Lake. 
ICHIGAN MILS&TARY ACADEMY. 
—20th year. Prepares for leading universities. 
Graduates are now in Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Cor- 
nell, and University of Michigan. New gymnasium 
6560x150 feet. Address COLONEL ROGERS, Supt. 





NEw JERSEY, Morristown. 
HE MISSES HICKOCK’S BOARD- 
ing and Day School for Girls—NzAR NEw YorK 
City. ill reopen October 1. Lectures by Professors 
in Columbia University. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEGYS’ AND MISS BELL'S 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
will reopen O¢tober 1. Students prepared for college. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street, 
ISS ANABLE’S Boarding and Day 


School for Young Ladies. Estab. in 1848. Cireu- 
lar on application. 


T. AGNES’ SCHOOL, Albany, N. Y.— 
Under the direction of Bisho Doane. 27th year. 
Miss ELLEN W. Boyp, Principal. 








School of Drawing and Painting 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
TWENTY-FIRST YEAR. NOW OPEN. 

in drawing 





the cast and from life, in 
decorative also in artistic 
( 





THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL. 


A Select School for Girls. Comstpsts of home. 
Mr. aba LMAN is the Director. 
AMBRIDGE, 





Educational. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
An Undenominational School of Theology 


The School has twelve instructors connected with 
several different denominations 

Only college graduates eligible ‘for the degree of B.D. 

Elective courses cover seventy-bine hours a week. 

Courses in Harvard College are open Lifenrenietiw 

Special opportunities are offered for post-graduate 


study. 

Of the 58 Gr duates and Resident Graduates of the 
last three years, 4 are stiilin the School, 2 are Profes- 
sors, 2 are preaching in Bapt st churches, 2 in ~——— 
of the Disciples of Christ, 5 in Methodist, 13 in Ortho- 
dox Congregational, 6 in Presbyterian, and 17 in 
Unitarian churches. 

Tuition Fee, $150 per year. 


For further information address RoBerT S. MoRISON, 
Secretary of the Faculty, Cambridge, Mass. 


University of Michigan. 


SUMMER SCHOOL. 
July 7—August 18. 


Courses will be offered in all leading Academic stu- 
dies; also in Law, Engineering, Bacteriology, Histolo- 
gy, and Photography. For full announcement apply to 

Secretary, JA ES H. WADE, ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


Cortina Method § 377 schools 
SPANISH. 
FRENCH. 
ENGLISH. 


IN 20 LESSONS, cloth, each, $1.50. 
FRENCH specimen copies of Books I. and II., 30c. 


Other TEXT-BOOKS. Send 5c. Cortina Academy of 
Languages, 44 West 34th St,, N. Y. 


Miss Baldwin’s School for Girls, 


BRYN MAWR, PA. 
Prepsratory to Bryn Mawr College. 

Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN, Principal. Within six years 
more than sixty pupils have entered Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege from this school. Certificate admits to Smith, 
Vasear, and Wellesley. Diploma given in both General 
and eens Preparatory Courses, Fine, fire-proof 
stone building. 25 acres beautiful grounds. For cir- 
calar, address the Secretary. 

















Teachers, etc. 


OSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—Canai- 
dates for Certificates of Qualification to teach in 
the Public High Schools, and to teach special sub —_ 
will be examined Friday and Saturday, April 2 
24, 1597, in the Girls’ High School House, W est New- 
ton Street. The examination will begin on Friday. 
April 23, at 9 o’clock a.m. Attendance will be require 
each day. «ll who desire to be candidates should send 
at once to the undersigned for acircular containing full 
information concerning the subjects and requirements 
of the examination. THORNTON D, APPULONT 
Secretary School Committee. 


F. KRAFFT, EXPERT TUTOR. 

.. Werefer toa few of the best New York fam- 

ilies, whose sons we have Prepared ‘ad college. Ad- 
dress 38 East 49th St., New York Cit 

GRADUATE OF THE caper SS. IN- 

stitute of Technology, and Ph.D. of the Johns 

flopkins University, des'res college position in chemis- 
Address H., careof the Nati: n. 

(CHARLES W,. STONE, Tutor for Har- 

vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 














School Agencies. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 

EVERETT O. Fisk & Co., be 4 Ashburt’n P1., Bos 
ton; 70 5th Ave.. N.Y ; $55 Wabash Ave,, Chicago; 1248 
12th St., Wash.; 420 Cent Bdg , Min’apolis; 728 Cooper 
Bdg., Denver; 107K. &P. Badg., Kansas City; 25 King 8t., 
Toronto; 525 St'ms’n Bk., Los ‘Angeles. Ag’cy Man free. 


LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
24 State St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides echools of 


all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers 
in obtaming positions. HARLAN P, FRENCH, Manager. 


‘OR COLLEGE POSITIONS 
Apply to ALBERT atnaee ght 14) Building, Chicago. 











CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ 
Agency. Oldest and best ipews in the U.S. 
Established 1855. 8 East 14th St., N.Y. 


is valuable in proportion to its in- 
An Agency; fluence. If it Gey hears of va- 
cancies and tells that is something, but if itis asked to 
you about them recommend a teacher and rec- 


C: W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, NY. RECOMMENAS 
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Dodd, Mead & Company’s New Books 





HILDA STRAFFORD. 


A California Story. By Beatrice Harraden. 


Author of Ships that Pass in the Night. 


scenes in which Miss Harraden has for the last year or two been living. 


With Illustrations by Eric Pape. 


This is the first novel Miss Harraden has written since her memorable Ships that Pass in the Night 
It is written with fine literary and artistic appreciation. 


12mo, cloth, $1.25. (Nearly Ready.) 


It isa story of Californian life, and depicts the 
Miss Harraden, duriug her 


sojourn in the West, has been much impressed by the homesickness of those who have sought to create new homes and fairer prospects out on the Californian 


ranches. 


The forlorn feeling that overtakes the exile, the quickened sense of remembered joys, intensified by the imagination amid the loneliness of the life, 


the self-sacrificing toil of years—out of materials like these Miss Harraden has constructed a tragic tale of vivid power and fresh interest. 





The Great K. & A. Train Robbery. 


By Paul Leicester Ford, author of ‘‘The Honorable Peter Stirling,” 
ie Story of an Untold Love.” 12mo, cloth, $125. (Nearly 
ready.) 


A novel that is admirable reading, for it is sure to rouse the interest of the most 
listless reader and to keep him on tenter-hooks to the happy ending, when all the 
mystery and complications are satisfactorily settled. The story is entitled The 

eat K.& A. lratn Robbery. Itis of course a tale of the West, and the holding 
up of the K. & A. train has no parallet in all railroad history. The story is told in 
first-class style, and the exciting incidents that follow the “ hold-up ” move almost 
as rapidly as an express train. It is bound to be widely and appreciatively read. 


Seventeenth Century Studies. 


By Edmund Gosse, author of ‘Questions at Issue,” ‘‘ Hours in a 
Library,’ “Critical Kit Kats,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. (Nearly 
ready.) 

“ Perhaps no living writer on English literature is sure of so large an audience fn 
America as the author of that fascinating book, Critical Kit Kats. He combines in 
a spores degree appreciation. criticism, insight, and a style replete with c 
and purity.” 

ALSO BY EDMUND GOSSE. 


Critical Kit Kats. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 
From Shakespeare to Pope. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 





Charity Chance. 


By Walter Raymond, author of Love and 
Quiet Life, In the Smoke of War, etc. 
12mo, cloth, $1 25. 

Mr. Raymond’s work has at last recetved in England 
the recognition which it deserves, where Gentleman 
Upcott's Daughter, Sam and Sabina, Love and Qutet 
Life, and In the Smoke of War have met with the most 


The Sign of the Spider. 
By Bertram Mitford, author of ‘‘The White 

Shield,” etc., etc. Y2mo, cloth, $1.25. 

“ Mr. Bertram Mitford’s well-established renown as 
a brilliant raconteur of South African adventure will 
be considerably enhanced by his latest story, which 
positively bristles with incidents of the most startling 


The Dominant Note, 


and Other Stories. By. Mrs. W. K. Clifford, 
author of The Love Letters of a Worldly 
Woman, Aunt Anne, etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

“ The qualities that go to make up the amusing short 
story have been here exhibited {in an unusual degree. 
The power Mrs. Clifford showed in The Love Letters of 








hearty appreciation. Cnarity Chance shows the same 
delicacy of spirit and fine penetrative ——— which is 
characteristic of his genius. For it is nothingless than 
enius tha’ is evinced in his work, and Charity Chance 
sure to strengthen Mr. Raymond’s reputation both 
here and in England. 


and amusing character. 





appreciate this book.’’ 


In some respects not anlike 
Rider Haggard, it is at once more convincing. Every 
lover of adventurous fiction must be ready to read and 


a Worldly Woman to tell a story, and tell it well, 
has not been lost by her in these stories, but has rather 
been concentrated, making of each story an abbrevi- 
ated novel and of each character a study ready for a 
more detailed and more minute characterization.” 





TWO SERIES OF PRACTICAL WORKS. 


The Four Pillars of the Home. 
By R. F. Horton, D. D., author of Art of Living Together. 
This is No, 6 in the popular series of Little Books on the Conduct of 
Life (each 18mo, cloth, 50 cents). 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED IN THIS SERIES. 

When the Worst Comes to the Worst. By W. Robertson Nicoll.—On 
Money. By Bishop Thorold.—The Child, the Wise Man and the Devil. 
By Coulson Kernahan.—The Art of Living Together. By R. F. Horton. 
—On Marriage. By Bishop Thorold. 





Little Books on Religion. 


Why bea Christian? By the Rev. Marcus Dods.—Gospel Questions 
and Answers. By the Rev. James Denney.—The Unitv and Sym- 
metry of the Bible. By the Rev. J. Monroe Gibson.—Four Psalms. 
By the Rev. George Adam Smith. 

The above works are published in the successful series of “ Little Books on Re- 
ligion.” Each, 18mo, cloth, 50c. 
ALREADY PUBLISHED IN THIS SERIES. 

The Upper Room. By the Rev. John Watson, D D.—Christ and the Future 
Life. By the Rev. R. W. Dale.—The Seven Werds from the Cross. By 
the Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll.—The Visions of a Prophet. By the Rev. 
Marcus Dods.—The Four Temperaments. By the Rev. Alexander Whyte. 





Modern Methods 


The Gospel Renaissance. 
Institutional Church League, United States of America. 


in Church Work. 


By George Whitefield Mead. With an introduction by Rev. Charles L. Thompson, D D., President of the Open and 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


CHIEF CONTENTS:—The Free, the Open, and the Institutional Church—The Church Members—Reaching People Outside the Church—Personal Work—Reaching Strang- 
ers at the Services—Tne Choir—The Men’s Sunday Evening Club—The Sunday Evening Service—Young People’s Societies—The Praver Meeting—Open- Air Preaching—Cha- 
pels and Misstons—Country Evangelization—Mea’s Clubs—Athletics—Cnurch Libraries, Reading Rooms, Literary Societies, and Entertainment Courses—Women’'s Work 
—Work with Girls and Young Women—The Social Problem of the Church—Industrial Classes—Day Nurseries—Temperance Work—Beneficiary and Loan Associations. 


and the Penny-Provident Fund, etc., etc. 





TWO BOOKS FOR COLLECTORS AND BOOK-LOVERS. 


Literary Anecdotes 


Of the Nineteenth Century. A Contribution toward a Literary His- 
tory of the Period. Edited by W. Robertson Nicoll. Volume 
If. 8vo, buckram, with facsimiles, uncut, $8.00. (To be completed 
in 8 volumes.) 

The vo'umes are sold singly or subscriptions are entered for the entire set, to 
be completed in eight volumes, 

This volume contains several chapters of more 
and lovers of English literature. Tne book wiil 
first ediuons. 

The volume contains much also of value to those interested in Ruskin—Char- 
lotte Bronté—Carlyie—Elizabeth Barrett Browning—George Ellot—George Mere- 
dith—Edward Fitzgerald—Rudyard Kipling—Walter Savage Landor—Emerson— 
George Cravbe—etce., etc. 


than usual interest to collectors 
be indrsp ble to collectors o, 





The Literary Year-Book, 


1897, Edited by FREDERICK G. AFLALO, F.R.G.S., ete. 
ive book of references for all writers and readers of books. 
300 pages, crown 8vo, cloth, $1.25. 


An exhaust- 
About 


Among the chief features are: A critical résumé of the past year’s literature, by 
Ernest Rbys—Portraits and Biographical Sketches of Distinguished Authors—The 
Year’s Obituary, with Portraits—A New and Complete Calendar for Literature— 
Some Account of the Chief Literary and Scientific Clubs—A Directory of the Chief 
Free, Public, and Subscription Libraries in Great Britain—Practical Information 
in connection with the British Museum, Bibliothéque Nationale (Paris), and Kédnig- 
liche Bibliothek (Berlin), etc., ete. 





Chun Ti-Kung. 


By C. A. Rees. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


A singularly novel tale of Chinese life. The types drawn are entirely out of the 
ordinary. 





A Pearl of the Realm. 


By Anna LL. Glynn. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

An interesting and well-planned tale of the reign of Charles I of England. The 
historical flavor is racy of the time and the story is constructed with much in- 
genuity and cleverness. 





DODD, MEAD 


Publishers, 5th Avenue and 21st Street, New York. 


& COMPANY, 
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The Macmillan Company’s New Books 





SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 


JUST READY. 


An Introduction to Geology 


By WILLIAM B. SCOTT, 
Blair Professor of Geology and Paleontology in Princeton University, N. J. 
Cloth, large 12mo, $1.90 net. : 
A work dealing irae reed with American Geology, intended to serve as 
an introduction to that science, both for students who desire to pursue the 


subject exhaustively, and also for the much larger class of those who wish 
merely to obtain an outline of the method and principal results of study of 








WORKS OF FICTION. 


NEW SEA STORIES.’ 


The Port of Missing Ships 
And Other Stories of the Sea. 
By JOHN R. SPEARS. 
12mo, cloth. Nearly Ready. 


The book contains, besides the story which lends its title to the whole, 
two others equally worthy to sustain the strong interest in the sea and in the 
lives of sailors before the mast. which has been roused by the simple and 
direct story told by the author of ‘‘On Many Seas.”’ These other stories are : 


this science. The future specialist will benefit 
by this elementary outline showing the relative 
significance of parts of tue subject and their 
bearing to the whole and each other. 





Laboratory Practice for 


Beginners in Botany 
By WILLIAM A. SETCHELL, 
Professor of Botany in the University of Califor- 
nia, formerly Instructor at Yale University. 


Cloth, 16mo, 90 cents net. 


The author claims that Botany should be 
taught: 

1. Asascience, to cultivate careful, accurate 
observation, together with the faculty of draw- 
ing from observations the proper inferences; 


d 

2. As a means of leading the mind of the 
student to interest itself in the phenomena of 
nature for its own further development and 
profit. 

Both aims are carefully kept in view during 
the whole of this little manual. 





JUST READY. 
Rocks, Rock=Weather- 
ing, and Soils 
By GEORGE P. MERRILL, 
Curator of the Department of Geology, United 
States National Museum, and Professor of 
Gevlogy in the Corcoran Scientific School 


and Graduate School of the Colum- 
bian University. 


Fully illustrated. 8vo. $4.00 net. 


Dr. Merrill has taken up a hitherto much 
negiected line of work, and one which on both 
economic and scientific grounds is of the great- 
est interest and importance. He treats of the 
origin, composition, and structure of the rocks 
composing the earth's crust, the manner of their 
weathering, or breaking down, and the causes 
that lead thereto, and finally of the petrogra- 
oe nature of the product of this breaking 

own. 

The matter is so arranged that the book 
will be of value. as a work of reference, and 
also as a text-book for students in the Agri- 
cultural Colleges and Experimental Stations, 
while teachers and students in general geology 
or A a + uated will find it to contain much of 
interest. 


Elementary Geclogy 
By RALPH S. TARR, F.G.S.A., 
Professor of Dynamic Geology and Physical 
Geography at Cornell University; author 
of ‘* Economic Geology of the 
United States,” etc. 
Half leather, $1.40 net. 


The Statesman’s Year Book 





Works on Political Economy 


PUBLISHED FOR THE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Municipal Problems 


By FRANK J. GOODNOW, A.M., LL.D., 
Professor of Administrative Law in Columbia Uni- 
versity, author of ‘‘ Comparative Adminis- 
trative Law,” etc. 

Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net. ; 

The author aims to treat the city as a part of the 

governmental system, in the hope that the deter- 

mination of the question, what the city really is, 

will throw light on most of the important munici- 
pal problems of the present day. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Municipal Home Rule 


A Stady in Administration. 
16mo, cloth, $1.50. 

‘*We question if any other book before has 
achieved quite the important service to_ what —_ 
be termed theoretic municipalism. . . . One that all 
those interested in municipal matters should read. 
. . . Moderate in tone. sound in argument, and im- 
partial in its conclusions, it is a work that deserves 
to carry weight.”—London Liberal. 

‘Here is without doubt one of the most trenchant 
and scholarly contributions to political science of 
recent writing, remarkable for analytical power and 
lucidity of statement.’’—Chicago Evening Post. 


The Theory of Socialization 


A Syllabus of the Principles of Sociology. 

By FRANKLIN H, GIDDINGS, 
Professor of Sociology in Columbia University. 
With references to ‘‘ The Principles of Sociology,” 
by the same author. 8vo, paper, price 60 cents. 

Intended for the use of college and university 
classes. constituting, with the larger work, ‘The 
Principles of Sociology,”’ a text-book for the ad- 
vanced student of Soeiology. The fundamental 
principles of the science are given in compact form 
and consecutive order. 








PUBLISHED BY 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 
66 Fifth Ave, New York. 








FUST READY. PRICE $3.00 NET. 





The Story of a Second Mate, 
and 
The Skitper of the Nancy C. 


READY ABOUT APRIL 15. 


The Choir Invisible 


By JAMES LANE ALLEN, 
Author of ‘‘ Summer in Arcady,”’ ‘A Kentucky 
Cardinal.”’ 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


Mr. Allen's intention is to present a study of 
the civilization of a century ago as found in the 
wilderness, with attention to the landscape, 
manners, customs, and types of its local setting. 


On Many Seas 
The Life and Exploits of a Yankee Sailor. 
By FREDERICK BENTON WILLIAMS. 
Edited by his Friend, W. S. Boots. 
Third Edition. 12mo, $1.50. 


“A picture of the sailor's life as it has never 
been drawn before.’’—The Providence News. 

“The charm of the book isits simplicity and 
truth.”— The Times, New York. 

‘The book reads like a romance, but is at the 
same time realistic history."-—The Sun, Balti- 
more. , 





MRS STEEL’S NOVEL OF THE MUTINY. 

First Edition Published January, 1897; Second, 
January 20; Third, January 25; Fourth, 
January 30; Fifth, February 8; Sixth, Feb- 
ruary 15; Seventh, February 27. Zighth 
Edition now in press. 


On the Face of the 
Waters 


By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, 
Author of ‘‘The Flower of Forgiveness,” ete. 
4 Cloth, $1.50. 

“Vivid and full of spirited scenes.’—Spring- 
field Republican. 

“ Keen, incisive language, that holds the at- 
tention irresistibly."—New York Sun. 

“A strong novel, strong in its dramatic han- 
dling of heroic issues, stronger still in its calm 
veracity.”—New York Tribune. 

“Of quite extraordinary value and vitality.” 
The Dial. 


STATISTICAL AND HISTORICAL ANNUAL OF THE STATES OF THE WORLD FOR THE YEAR ° 


. Edited by J SCOTT KELTIE, 
Assistant Secretary to the Royal Geographical Society. 1897. 


‘“‘The book is brought down to date, and takes note of the political 
changes even to the day of publication, The Statesman’s Year Book cus of 
the annuals for which one waits impatiently; its statements are accepted as 
official, and the new volume will not lack any of the authority of the earlier 


volumes.”’—The Sun, New York. 





With the Assistance of 
I. P. A. RENWICK, M.A., LL.B. 


“This valuable work of reference has become so well known in this coun- 
try during the past few years as to render detailed notice of it superfluous, It 
is an absolute necessity to the reader who wishes to keep himself intormed of 
the political, commercial, and mili condition of the different nations of 
the world.”’—The Evening Transcript, ton. 
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Various accounts agree that President 
McKinley thinks he has found the solu- 
tion of the patronage puzzle in the old 
system of making Senators and Repre- 
sentatives ‘‘ get together.” If they will 
only come to a perfect agreement and tell 
him what they want, he will do it, but 
there must be no factions, no differences, 
no splits‘ in the party, no intrigues or 
grievances; all is to be union and con- 
tentment, and the common enemy is to 
get no comfort out of quarrels over the 
spoils. Now, if this were true, which we 
can scarcely credit, it would show that 
Mr. McKinley had not mastered the ru- 
diments of the doctrine of civil-service 
reform; he would be yet in his sins, as 
the apostle says. Was not the “ getting- 
together ’’ theory tried for years, with the 
result only of the worst factions and quar- 
rels and disgraces and defeats the party 
has ever known? When spoilsmen get 
together, it is only to fight the more 
bitterly at short range. And what sort 
of nominees are likely to issue from such 
a system? What style of man must he 
be who is willing to do the dirty work, 
not merely of one Senator, but of two? 
Is the civil-service-reform law likely to be 
administered, in letter and in spirit, by 
such a head of department? President 
McKinley’s friends and advisers should 
hasten to tell him that this alleged sys- 
tem of placating the spoilsmen and har- 
monizing the party has been proved over 
and over again a fruitful mother of furi- 
ous quarrels and of fatal treasons, strata- 
gems and spoils in the party. Never was 
there a more misleading cry of peace, 
peace, when there is no peace. 








Speaker Reed’s reélection places him 
in a position of extraordinary power, with 
what must be extraordinary freedom from 
pledges limiting that power. The ques- 
tion is what use he will make of it. 
The Speaker’s control over legislation is 
now, under the rules and practices of the 
House, almost absolute. Mr. Reed can 
certainly shape the new tariff bill, for in- 
stance, in ways wholly impossible to Mr. 
McKinley. The people know this now. 
The time has passed when the Speaker 
could exercise his vast power unsuspect- 
ed. Nor can he shirk his responsibility. 
No bill can pass the House without his 
passive approval, and that, in effect, is 
the same thing as active advocacy. It is 
Speaker Reed, more than any other one 
man or set of men, who will give us our 
new tariff. What kind of tariff will he 
make it? Will he acquiesce again, as he 
did in 1890, in a bill which he believed, 
and freely stated in private, to be ex- 
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treme and certain to lead to a terrible 
reaction? The next three months will 
answer this question. Meantime, Mr. 
Reed should reflect that whatever politi- 
cal ambition he may cherish has a 
chance of being gratified only by a re- 
turn to his early manner. He was thought 
of as a Presidential candidate solely be- 
cause he had shown himself a bold, 
strong man, not afraid of initiative and 
not dreading responsibility. The mo- 
ment he took up the role of dev’lish sly 
politician, he was lost. He has now an- 
other opportunity, and the country will 
be curious to see how he uses it. We 
may add that the wish to render true 
service to his party and to the public 
would equally demand that Speaker Reed 
should not abdicate, but should exert his 
power and give us a tariff which will be 
neither monstrous nor obsolete. 





The objection to having Judges of the 
Supreme Court act as arbiters under the 
arbitration treaty is rested on the 
ground that they may have already 
formed opinions and expressed them in 
the shape of judicial decisions. This, 
according to one leading commentator, 
would prevent them from “acting un- 
trammelled ”’ for the country’s best inte- 
rests. This idea rests, like so many 
others expressed about arbitration, on a 
misapprehension. The mistake lies in a 
confusion between opinions previously 
formed and expressed about a contro- 
versy itself, and opinions previously 
formed and expressed on points of law 
which may become involved in it. The 
former is a good objection to a judge; the 
latter is one of his most important qualifi- 
cations. It is, in fact, merely proof that he 
hasa good knowledge of law. Ifa Judge 
of the Supreme Court, for instance, had 
decided that the Clayton-Bulwer treaty 
clashed with the Monroe Doctrine and 
overrode it, it would be absurd to put 
him on a court to pass upon the matter. 
On the other hand, the more questions he 
has investigated and decided with regard 
to treaties and international law, the 
more general knowledge he has of the 
principles applicable to this or any other 
novel question. In the present arbitra- 
tion between England and Venezuela, an 
arbitrator who has repeatedly decided 
questions as to the effect of actual occu- 
pation of territory would be in so far 
qualified to pass on the boundary ques- 
tion; it would only be in case that he had 
actually decided that the true boundary 
was the Schomburgk or some other line, 
that he would be disqualified. 





There are a number of questions pend- 


ing between the United States and Eng- ' 
' tenders, and favor the issue of currency 


land which might come before the pro- 
posed arbitration court. We have just 












referred to the Clayton-Bulwer dispute ; 
the fisheries question is another. These 
disputes, as they stand, have never been 
before the Supreme Court; there is no 
way of getting them before that body, 
and its decision, if rendered, would not 
be binding. No doubt, however, there 
are a number of legal questions involved, 
such as the force and effect of treaties, 
and the mare clausum question, which 
have already been either before the 
Supreme Court or before particular 
Judges of the Supreme Court in former 
arbitrations; and so far as such ques- 
tions have been examined and considered 
by them, in so far are they preéminently 
qualified to act in new casee. The real 
reason why this qualification is brought 
up as an objection is because those who 
make it do not want questions between 
this and other countries decided by rules 
of law, but by some other means. Mr. 
Keasbey, for instance, who wrote a great 
book the other day on the Nicaragua 
Canal question, says that, according to 
international law, the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty is binding, but that we must take 
higher ground. Any one who entertains 
this view must loathe the idea of the sub- 
mission of the controversy to a judge. 


The Consul-General of the United 
States at Honolulu has just struck a ne- 
farious blow at Hawaiian annexation. He 
has given out the results of the census 
lately taken in Hawaii. This shows the 
total population of the islands to be 109,- 
020, the native Hawaiians numbering 
31,019, the Japanese 24,407, the Chinese 
21,616, the Portuguese 15,191, half-breed 
Hawaiians 8,485, with scattering Ameri- 
cans, British, Germans, etc. Consul Mills 
may try to shelter himself under the pre- 
tence of a love for statistical information 
in the abstract, but that will hardly pass. 
Why should he have chosen the very be- 
ginning of the McKinley administration 
to bring out the fact that a proposition 
to annex Hawaii is a proposition to annex 
70,000 Chinese, Japanese, Portuguese, and 
half-breed Hawaiians? Was he aiming 
to put Annexationist Lodge, with his 
educational-test immigration bill, in the 
deepest of holes? The Consul is evi- 
dently meddling with things that do not 
concern him. He should be removed, 
and a new census should be taken, or 
else the old one extensively alterec. 





Twenty-five trade aresociations met at 
Young’s Hotel, in Boston, on March 8, 
and decided to petition Congress to pass 
a bill authorizing the President to ap- 
point a banking ‘and currency commis- 
sion. They demand the gold standard 
and the gradual retirement of the legal 


by the national! banks to the par value of 
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their bonds, and a reduction of the tax 
on circulation. They also recommend 
additional banking currency, based on 
assets, under national supervision, safe, 
elastic, and redeemable‘in gold, and the 
establishment of banks, with a capital of 
$25,000 or more, in small towns and vil- 
lages. The one important thing is that 
they demand action. The future of the 
currency question is very dark, but there 
is one consideration that is encouraging, 
and that is the appearance of an orga- 
nized effort for currency reform among the 
classes directly suffering from the free- 
silver agitation. That is something new. 





The charter was “ jammed ”’ through its 
first stage on Thursday evening in a tho- 
roughly scientific manner. Those mem- 
bers of the Commission who could be 
depended upon to favor whatever Platt 
wished, went to Albany to join the mem- 
bers of the Platt city committees of the 
two houses in “‘ considering’ the amend- 
ments which had been proposed at the 
hearings. The result of this solemn con- 
sultation is thus announced: ‘ Not one of 
the amendments of any importance sug- 
gested at the hearings was entertained 
favorably by the Commissioners or ac- 
cepted by the committees.’’> Why take 
the trouble to hold a consultation to bring 
about a foreordained result? Platt an- 
nounced several weeks ago that the char- 
ter was to be passed without amendment, 
and all his hired men had their minds 
made up for them when this decision was 
proclaimed. Hearings and consultations 
are relics of the old style of government 
and have no place in the new system. 
They do not deceive any one, and have 
about them an air of humbug which is 
not in keeping with so bluff and bold a 
ruler as Platt. “Jam ’er through and 
say nothing,’’ is the genuine Platt me- 
thod of legislation. 





President Low’s letter to Mayor Strong 
gives pretty plain indication that he re- 
gards the Platt Government’s State po- 
lice bill as a serious blow to the pretence 
that the new charter contains a “large 
measure of home rule.” He says ‘‘ the 
bill raises the fundamental question of an 
unusual interference with the local pre- 
rogative just at the moment when a char- 
ter is pending that aims to give to the 
greater city larger and not less control of 
its destinies,’ and he thinks that the 
‘*local prerogative ’’ should be contended 
for vigorously by the local authorities, 
whose *‘ trumpet should utter no uncer- 
tain sound in summoning the citizens to 
this controversy.» Mr. Low seems to 
think that defeating Platt’s bill will in 
some way prevent the city from like in- 
terference in the future in case the new 
charter be adopted; but it is difficult to 
see how he arrives at that opinion. The 
fundamental defect of the charter is that 
it not only does not protect us against 
such interference, but makes it inevitable. 





It is not final legislation, but initiatory 
legislation ; it is merely the beginning of 


endless legislation and endless interfe- , 
| material; that it did not show that the 


rence. It is upon this point that the 
trumpets of all advocates of good govern- 
ment for the city should ‘utter no un- 
certain sound,” and keep on uttering it 
until the enactment of the charter is pre- 
vented and steps are taken to secure for 
us a real charter in its place. Mr. Low 
speaks of the police provisions of the 
new charter as ‘‘ manifestiy dangerous,”’ 
and so they are, but they are no more so 
than the Municipal Assembly provisions, 
and no more so than the charter itself. 





Our State Government left this city for 
Washington on Sunday evening after an 
unusually busy and fruitful day’s work. 
His most trusted agents were at his hotel 
early that morning, and the executive 
session began promptly and continued 
without interruption till quite late in the 


‘afternoon. The results were given out to 


the reporters in the usual way at the 
close, and were published in the morning 
papers. This gracious practice on the 
part of our Government enabled us to 
know on Monday just what would be 
done by his Legislature and other branches 
during the week. The four great matters 
considered were the new charter, the 
State police bill, the amendments to the 
liquor-tax law, and the Ellsworth news- 
paper-portrait bill, The Government de- 
cided that the charter should be intro- 
duced on Wednesday, and be “jammed ” 
forward steadily from that date; all the 
agents agreed to do their best to carry 
out this decree. Agent Lauterbach re- 
ported to the Government that the news- 
paper reports of a tendency to insubordi- 
nation on the part of Agent Black to- 
wards the State police bill were entirely 
unfounded, that Agent Black was in 
hearty accord with the Government, and 
that the bill would go forward with- 
out obstacle whenever the Government 
thought best to have it start. The Gov- 
ernment decided upon its introduction at 
once, on Monday night, if Agent Lauter- 
bach could get to Albany with it, and 
decided also that the Wray power-of-re- 
moval bill should be ‘‘shunted’’ when 
the Lauterbach bill appeared. Agent 
Raines had a long hearing on his liquor- 
law amendments, and the Government 
decided in favor of their introduction, 
much to the chagrin, it is announced, of 
Agents Lauterbach, Jake Worth, and Abe 
Gruber, who question the political ex- 
pediency of the amendments, but bow 
humbly to the superior wisdom of the 
Government. The Ellsworth portrait bill 
received the Government’s prompt ap- 
proval, it being urged that the religious 
and moral sentiment of the State was 
strongly in its favor. 





The thoughtful report on Trusts made 
by the Lexow committee last week offers 
no remedy, but maintains that the evi- 
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dence did not show that Trusts lowered 
prices to the consumer ; that if did show 
that they lowered the price of the raw 


product was more perfect; that it did 
not show that Trusts gave better wages 
and more constant employment to labor- 
ers; that it did show, however, that 
Trusts gave greater stability of price to 
the consumer; that it did show the issue 
of stock certificates cf greatly inflated 
value, giving rise to much speculation. 
But we are chagrined to find that, after 
laying these important discoveries before 
the public, the committee admitted that 
‘‘it could not at this time suggest a re- 
medy.”’ The simple bill which the com- 
mittee reports, that the Attorney-Gene- 
ral, when he sees something going on in 
the commercial world that he does not 
understand, should have power to sum- 
mon witnesses to explain it to him, 
strikes us as, under the circumstances, 
almost ludicrously inadequate. What we 
want is a law that will make Trusts real- 
ly useful to the community, instead of 
being, as now, harmful or worthless. 
The facts on which legislation should be 
based are now, thanks to Mr. Lexow and 
his able coadjutors, in our hands. Why, 
then, does the Legislature stand idle and 
powerless? 





The Court of Appeals, in the case of 
Curran vs. Galen, decided, week before 
last, a question of growing importance. 
Curran, in his complaint, charged that 
the defendants, some of whom were indi- 
viduals, and one an Assembly of the. 
Knights of Labor in Rochester, had con- 
spired to injure him and take away his 
livelihood. He said that they threat- 
ened him that unless he would join the 
Assembly, pay the initiation fee, and 
subject himself to its rules and regula- 
tions, they would obtain his discharge 
from the employment in which he then 
was, and would make it impossible for 
him to obtain any employment unless he 
became a member. In pursuance of this 
conspiracy, upon his refusing to become 
a member of the Association, they made 
complaint to his employers and forced 
them to discharge him, and, by false and 
malicious reportsin regard to him, sought 
to bring him into ill repute with mem- 
bers of his trade and employers, and to 
prevent him from prosecuting his trade 
and earning a livelihood. The answer 
set up as a special defence that there'ex- 
isted in Rochester an employers’ associ- 
ation, called the Ale-Brewers’ Associ- 
ation, and that the ale-brewers had an 
agreement with the Assembly that all 
their employees should be members of 
that body, and ‘‘that noemployee should 
work for a longer period than four weeks 
without becoming a member.”? Curran, 
it went on, was so employed for more 
than four weeks by an Association com- 
pany after he was notified of the provi- 
sions of this agreement requiring him to 
become a member of the Assembly; he 
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refused to comply; the Assembly noti- 
fied the company, and this was the rea- 
son of his discharge, and not malice or 
ill-will. 





This answer was demurred to, and the 
Court of Appeals says it is good for no- 
thing, because it states no legal defence. 
The Judges might have added, though 
they do not, that it is,in fact nothing 
but an elaborate description of the very 
injury of which Curran complains. The 
court says that the agreement which it 
sets up cannot be upheld, because it is 
against public policy ; that the interests 
of society favor the utmost freedom in 
the citizen to pursue any lawful trade or 
calling. That employers should enter 
into such agreements as that described 
in the Curran case shows, no doubt, 
the power of the unions, and they are 
just as dangerous to the employers them- 
selves, all experience testifies, as they are 
illegal. What employer who cannot give 
out work to whom he pleases can ever 
know where he stands? If he submits to 
one illegal demand, what will be the limit 
of the demands made upon him? He is 
no more free in any proper sense than the 
employee. He is blackmailed, as the 
employee is enslaved. But even in New 
York there are people who are ready 
to stand up for their rights, and, when 
they do, the courts will uphold them in it. 





The New Jersey Legislature has but a 
few days remaining in which to show 
the people that there is some excuse for 
its existence, as it is agreed that final 
adjournment will not be delayed longer 
than next week. That the session up 
to this date has been wholly barren of 
results is admitted. With only three De- 
mocrats in the Senate and four in the 
Assembly, the responsibility for the cha- 
racter of the session is easily placed. 
That the political tone in Trenton has 
been lowered since last winter is evident 
to any observer. The Governor has “ set 
the pace’’ for the law- makers in the 
character of some of his principal nomi- 
nations, and the detesters of ‘ magazine 
politics’? have rushed after him pell-mell. 
The chairman of the railroad committee 
of the House has been rebuked more 
than once by having bills taken out of 
his possession, but we do not recall any 
of these ‘‘ popular’? measures that have 
reached the Governor. The test of the 
winter’s work will come on the votes 
on the constitutional amendments. Not 
many new laws are needed in the State, 
and the law-makers will be thanked 
rather than criticised for not swelling 
the folios of the statute-book. But the 
changes demanded in the State Constitu- 
tion promise so much for the good of the 
people that to defeat them will be a real 
misfortune. There are more ways than 
one to bring about this defeat. There is 
but one way to secure their speedy ratifi- 
cation, and that is, to send them before 








the people—all of them—just as they 
were passed by the Legislature last year. 





The great Leadville strike which has 
been declared off after a loss of $4,000,- 
000 to the mine-owners and as much more 
to the strikers, and the killing of at least 
a dozen human beings, was begun about 
the middle of June, 1896. The ceremony 
of declaring it off was quite as futile as 
any part of the affair, since the mines 
have been in full operation for several 
weeks with hands obtained from other 
parts of the country. The strike had its 
origin in a demand that a very limited 
number of unskilled laborers, working on 
the dumps at Leadville at $2.50 per day, 
should receive the same wages as skilled 
laborers, $3 per day. Even this demand 
was not made by the Leadville miners in 
the first instance, but by some walking 
delegates from the Coeur d’Alene region 
who were out on a tour of inspection, and 
who made a visit to Leadville, where they 
found the anomalous condition prevailing 
that common laborers were receiving fifty 
cents per day less than skilled laborers. 
The Leadville Miners’ Union had no idea 
how infamous this practice was until the 
Coeur d’Alene men told them. The walk- 
ing-delegates assured them that the de- 
mand for equalization had been conceded 
at Coeur d’Alene, and hence there could 
be no doubt that it would be conceded 
at Leadville. -So the demand was made, 
and when it was refused the strike was 
ordered, with all the loss of money, all 
the bloodshed and loss of employment 
that we know of. The poor men who al- 
lowed themselves to be led into this fatal 
blunder have known for weeks that their 
places had been taken by new hands, 
but they kept up a pretence of a strike in 
the vain expectation of being taken back 
en masse. When that expectation failed 
and the contributions from outside began 
to grow slender and the miners’ children 
began to cry for bread, there was nothing 
to be done but to surrender. 





The tone which the English Conserva- 
tives hold towards the Liberals when the 
datter want to be informed of the Govern- 
ment’s plans and intentions respecting 
Crete and Greece and Turkey, is one of 
pained and impatient superiority. This 
is especially Balfour’s tone. Why do the 
Liberels ask about these high matters of 
foreign policy ? Do they not boast them- 
selves Little Englanders? Are they not 
by choice and training merely parochial 
statesmen? Then let them leave the 
Tories to conduct all! these international 
affairs in their own imperial fashion. 
These cool assumptions were eloquently 
resented by John Morley in a speech at 
Oxford on February 20. It was indeed, 
he confessed, the historic Liberal policy 
to avoid fussy meddling with foreign na- 
tions, but what party ever did more to 
expose and correct international injustice 
and oppression than the Liberal party of 



















































































England? What political leaders ever 
showed more prescience in questions of 
foreign policy than the great Liberal 
leaders? Lord Salisbury has now ele- 
gantly confessed that, in the Crimean 
war, England laid her money on the 
wrong horse. But Cobden and Bright 
put their money on the right horse. 
When half of England bet on the wrong 
horse again in our civil war, Cobden and 
Bright once more picked the winner. Yet 
these are the men, theirs the party, 
charged with caring nothing for interna- 
tional affairs, and unable to see beyond 
their own noses. Who but a parochial 
statesman and Little Englander, Mr. 
Gladstone, opened the eyes of Great Bri- 
tain and the world to the tyranny of the 
Bourbons in Naples, and to the system of 
rapine and murder practised by the Turk 
in Bulgaria, and called government? Mr. 
Morley had good ground for asserting 
that ‘‘some of us whom they call Little 
Englanders have given a steadier atten- 
tion to foreign affairs, and are better in- 
formed as to movements in foreign lands, 
than these gentlemen who always remind 
one of the lines, ‘Ignorance delivered 
brawling judgments unashamed on all 
things all day long.’ ”’ 





A case involving copyright in an un- 
usual way was lately before the Paris 
courts. At the time of Zola’s latest can- 
didacy for the Academy, a pamphlet was 
got up by one M. Laporte, entitled ‘Zola 
contre Zola.’’ It consisted of extracts, 
without a word of comment, from the 
novelist’s writings, the effort being evi- 
dently to bring together a rare collection 
of Zola’s choicest ordure. The aim was, 
of course, to show that Zola, the muck- 
raking novelist, was the chief opponent of 
Zola, the would-be Academician. Zola’s 
publisher at once brought suit for in- 
fringement of copyright, as the extracts 
were republished without permission. But 
the Tribunal of the Seine held that there 
had been no infringement, inasmuch as 
M. Laporte’s intention was “ not to repro- 
duce fraudulently the literary property of 
another, but to bring out in high relief in 
the work of the author of the Rougon- 
Macquart novels its profoundly demora- 
lizing character, and, consequently, the 
impossibility that the French Academy 
should admit to its ranks the writer who 
had produced it.’’ The court saw, how- 
aver, the need of qualifying its decision 
so as not to allow any one to produce, for 
example, the works of Victor Hugo in 
order to prove that he was a great poet or 
agood man. Accordingly, the court gave 
it as one of the reasons for acquitting M. 
Laporte that his pamphlet did not yield 
‘*a complete or even a partial notion ”’ of 
any given book of Zola’s. If it had done 
so, copyright would have been infringed. 
But the mélange of extracts, without co- 
hesion or connection, did not exceed the 
rights of a critic, It will be remembered 
that a case involving somewhat similar 
issyes is now before the English courts, 
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CONGRESS AND ITS APPROPRIATIONS. 


Now that last session’s appropriation 
bills have been extracted from the chaos 
of legislation with which the Senate 
closed its work, it has become possible to 
figure up how much the session has 
done for the ‘“‘economy” so fervently 
professed at the opening of the Fifty- 
fourth Congress. The story is told by 
Chairman Cannon of the appropriations 
committee, and it is pitiful enough. The 
Fifty-third Congress, Democratic in both 
its branches, made sufficiently poor show 
of reducing public expenditure, but it 
did accomplish something. Each of the 
Congresses under Mr. Harrison had run 
up appropriations exceeding a billion dol- 
lars; the Democratic Congress from 1893 
to 1895 at least cut down the aggregate 
to $989,239,205. But the Republican Con- 
gress whose final session expired last 
week managed to raise this total to $1,- 
043,437,018, the largest sum placed to the 
reckoning of any Congress in our history 
since the war. 

In order to understand the actual char- 
acter of this draft on the public purse, it 
should be mentioned that while the an- 
nual Government revenue steadily de- 
clined, between 1893 and 1896, by $52,- 
241,153, with a further decrease, up to 
date in the present fiscal year, of nearly 
$17,000,000, the total annual appropria- 
tions have increased, since 1895, by $25,- 
872,762. It should be noticed further- 
more that while the Democratic Fifty- 
third Congress, partly by increased reve- 
nue, but largely also by lighter appropria- 
tions, had reduced the annual deficit from 
$69,803,260 in 1894 to $25,203,245 last year, 
their Republican successors instantly 
went to work heaping up fresh extrava- 
gances, until the deficit for the present 
fiscal year, with three and a half months 
still remaining to be heard from, has 
reached already upwards of $50,000,000. 
Regarding this reckless dissipation of 
public funds, with the Treasury continu- 
ally embarrassed, Mr. Cannon speaks 
with proper frankness. He admits that 
the appropriations are ‘‘ in excess of the 
legitimate demands of the public service,”’ 
and openly charges the Senators with 
‘*adding many old claims, some of them 
of questionable and doubtful character.”’ 
Mr. Sayers, reporting for the minority of 
the committee on appropriations, notices 
further that, in the river-and-harbor bill 
which passed a year ago over President 
Cleveland’s veto, one work involving 
$1,000,000 expenditure bas been rejected 
since as worthless by the War Depart- 
ment, while another appropriation of 
$4,500,000 has been subsequently placed 
for half that sum. All this continuing 
expenditure was loaded upon the present 
fiscal year. 

Mr. Cannon has two explanations for 
this growing extravagance: excessive es- 
timates by the executive and defective 
rules of Congress. He affirms that Mr. 
Carlisle’s original estimate for the ses- 





sion’s appropriations was actually reduc- 
ed by Congress. This may be true. The 
present practice, which, in our judgment, 
is wholly wrong, is for the Administra- 
tion merely to lump together department 
estimates, to add continuing and.perma- 
nent appropriations, and then to leave 
the work of equalizing :r reducing to the 
committees. This practice, as we have 
said, is wrong. The executive ought to 
be in constant touch with the committees 
on appropriation, and ought to be able, 
even before the bill is reported to the 
House, to expose such swindles as were 
incorporated in the river-and-harbor bill 
of 1896. But, rightly or wrongly, such 
a plan has not been and is not now the 
rule of legislation. Congress sufficiently 
understands the Treasury estimates to 
be preliminary only. The legislative body 
cannot absolve itself from blame on the 
ground that it innocently accepted the 
department estimates as final. As for 
the work of Congress on its own account, 
Mr. Cannon is frank enough. The bills 
are scattered, he explains, among eight 
separate committees. They are consider- 
ed with no attempt at mutual responsi- 
bility, without the slightest reference to 
the revenue-raising plans of the ways 
and means committee; in the one house 
expert ‘‘log-rolling,’? and in the other 
‘*senatorial courtesy,’? add successively 
to the heap. When to this is joined the 
fact that the President must either ap- 
prove an appropriation measure as a 
whole, or throw it out entirely, the course 
of events might easily be pictured in ad- 
vance. 

Mr. Cannon’s remedies are the return 
of all appropriation bills to one committee 
for their first consideration, and the es- 
tablishment of a congressional tribunal 
to consider all the special claims with 
which appropriation bills are nowadays 
loaded dowa, and which have no proper 
standing in such measures. With both 
these propositions we are heartily in 
accord; but whether either would curb 
the propensity of Congress to extrava- 
gance, we doubt. One committee is 
better able to construct an economical 
and reasonable measure than are eight 
committees ; but because this one com- 
mittee could bar out the spendthrifts 
and the log-rollers it does not follow that 
it would doso. Excision of the jobbery 
of private claims would doubtless reduce 
the aggregate appropriations ; but Con- 
gress could in a day tack on a fresh pro- 
vision to the regular measure which 
would make the claim appropriations 
petty by comparison. We believe, in 
short, that only organized party pressure, 
applied by the strongest leaders of Con- 
gress, will check this foolish waste. The 


Congressman who wishes to bleed the 
Treasury must be informed that there are 
larger interests to be considered than his 
village court-houses, pension agents, and 
contractor acquaintances in the lobby. 
We beg to warn the leaders of the coming 
session that they cannot too soon begin 





this work of coercion and suppression. 
The tariff-builders are busily at work 
to add, as they expect, some forty or fifty 
millions to the revenue. Whether the 
methods they are using will achieve their 
ends or not, is something of a question. 
But if they do succeed in making good 
the present deficit, through increase in 
the revenue, how long do they imagine 
Congress will delay in adding another 
twenty-five millions to the appropriation 
bills, creating another deficit, as was 
the case in 1896 and 1897? Is it to be 
supposed that a greedy congressional 
spendthrift will grow suddenly economi- 
cal merely because he sees a larger 
annual fund on whichtodraw? If so, he 
will be a notable exception in the com- 
munity of spendthrifts. We present these 
queries, with all due respect, for the 
leaders of the House to ponder. 








WALLOWING IN THE TARIFF MIRE 
AGAIN. 


THe McKinley-Dingley tariff programme 
is at last before Congress and the coun- 
try. The President’s message and the 
bill reported are near of kin. They are, 
in fact, twin ‘‘ brothers of Satan,’’ as the 
Koran calls spendthrifts. But it is to 
the Christian Scriptures that one must 
turn for an adequate characterization of 
the action which is now proposed to the 
Republican party by its leaders, and 
which is nothing other than the dog re- 
turning to his vomit again, and the sow 
that was washed to her wallowing in the 
mire. 

We are sorely disappointed in Presi- 
dent McKinley’s message. This is not 
alone because he omitted to say a word 
about the great issue on which he was 
elected, and to which there is the most 
urgent need of Congress giving speedy at- 
tention. That omission may be repaired 
later, and we acknowledge Mr. McKinley’s 
right to put the question of revenue first. 
But what he says about revenue is both 
weak and disingenuous, and the only pro- 
gramme discernible in his message is one 
of public extravagance mounting higher 
and higher. What else can be meant by 
his call for ‘‘ample revenues” for ‘‘ the 
prompt payment of liberal pensions ’’? 
Are we to have still more profligate pen- 
sion bills? The present pensions have 
always been paid promptly. No one has 
proposed to cut them down. It is impos- 
sible, therefore, to see in the President’s 
words anything but an invitation to 
reckless expenditure and to a fresh pen- 
sion orgy. But Mr. McKinley’s use of 
figures to prove that his own tariff bill of 
1890 was a success as a producer of 
revenue, is a petty juggle of which he 
should be ashamed. There is no secret 
about the way Secretary Foster forced a 
balance. But for his using the $54,000,- 
000 bank-note redemption fund, which 
had always been held as a trust fund in 
the Treasury, there would have been a 
deficit of $52,000,000/in 1893, instead of a 
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nominal surplus of $2,000,000. In fact, 
Secretary Foster, in his testimony before 
the ways and means committee, on Feb- 
ruary 25, 1893, insisted that an increase 
of $50,000,000 a year in revenue was ab- 
solutely essential to Treasury solvency. 
The new McKinley bill may produce suf- 
ficient revenue, but it is an historical fact 
that the old one did not. Even a Presi- 
dent’s message cannot alter the facts. 

Of the new bill itself, as reported and 
expounded by Mr. Dingley, we can to- 
day speak only of the broad features. As 
for the agricultural schedules, we may 
take the word of that good, but now dis- 
gusted, Republican authority, the Phila- 
delphia Ledger, that they are only a 
fresh attempt “‘ to hoodwink the farmer.”’ 
The high duties of the metal schedules, 
on crockery and glassware, on wood and 
jute and linen, are a ghastly farce, from 
the point of view of revenue, and consti- 
tute a standing invitation to domestic 
manufacturers to form a Trust and exact 
the uttermost farthing from the con- 
sumer. But it is the wool schedule 
which is the most nefarious. It was the 
original McKinley wool schedule which 
did more than anything else to wreck the 
Republican party in 1890. Of the Ding- 
ley schedule it is sufficient to say that it 
is worse than the McKinley schedule. 
By a trick of classificatién the rates are 
made. actually higher. How this was 
brought about is no secret. This sche- 
. dule was crammed down Mr. Dingley’s 
throat. He is himself a woollen manu- 
facturer. He knows that all the woollen 
manufacturers are aghast and furious 
at these outrageous rates. The woollen 
manufacture is now on a better basis in 
this country than ever before. Free wool 
has made possible the production of 
whole lines of goods never before attempt- 
ed here. But the high rates on wool 
threaten to end all that. Why did Mr. 
Dingley surrender? He was raided by 
the Westerners. Three or four Populist 
and free-silver Republican votes in the 
Senate were to be had for the bribe of 
high rates on wool, and so reason and 
decency and the woollen manufacture had 
to be thrown to the winds. 

Mr. Dingley’s estimate of the revenue 
to be derived from his bill will make 
Congress sympathize with the old ex- 
ciseman who resigned when Gladstone 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
who said that his head was simply break- 
ing down under the proposals of his chief. 
First, Mr. Dingley figures out a total in- 
creased revenue of $112,000,000. He 
stands off and admires this for a while, 
and then regretfully admits that his fig- 
ures are too large. Then he begins whit- 
tling them down at an alarming rate, 
and finally claims $70,000,000. This sum 
he hopes to get, provided wicked Ameri- 
can manufacturers and consumers do 
not help themselves to free raw materials 
and to cheaper goods while they may. 
Of this lower estimate it is sufficient to 
say that he figures $11,000,000 increase 








from the duty on wool the first year. 
Men in the wool trade say he wili be 
lucky if he gets $1,000,000. Mills have 
not been borrowing money to stock up 
with free wool solely for the pleasure of 
buying dutiable wool in vast quantities. 
He also estimates an increase of $14,- 
000,000 on woollen goods—this from a 
bill which is especially designed to 
shut out woollen goods altogether. The 
truth is, that this is all the wildest 
guesswork. Asa revenue bill, the Ding- 
ley tariff is as truly a leap into the dark 
as was the McKinley tariff. Senators 
Aldrich and Allison were $40,000,000 out 
of the way as to the revenue under the 
McKinley tariff the first year. Mr. Ding- 
ley may easily be as much now. Mean- 
while, Congress will jump at the assur- 
ance that there is to be money enough 
for everybody, and will, encouraged by 
the President, shoot up the appropri- 
ations so as to make a deficit even if Mr. 
Dingley’s hopes of revenue are fulfilled. 
it is our deliberate judgment that the 
Dingley bill is a fraud on the party and 
the country. Already it is clear, from 
Republican revolt, that the party did not 
expect and does not want such a bill. 
Upon the country it comes like the snap- 
ping of atrap. The only thing compara- 
ble to it is our electing Platt Senator 
when we thought we were saving the 
country from Bryanism. The protective- 
tariff beneficiaries took advantage, just 
as Platt did, of the nation’s absorption in 
saving its honor, and now come in to ex- 
act the pound of flesh for which they 
bargained. But the bill is not yet passed. 
The truth about it will be told in Con- 
gress by Republicans, if they do not lose 
all their manhood—at any rate by Demo- 
crats. It will certainly be proclaimed in 
the Republican press. For our part, we 
shall spare not in exposing tariff iniqui- 
ties in 1897 any more than we did in 1890. 








A GREAT STEP ONWARD. 


WE have been much pleased with a bill 
introduced into the House of Representa- 
tives at the last session of Congress by 
Mr. Gillett of Massachusetts. It is evi- 
dently part of the great wave of moral 
reform which is sweeping over the legis- 
latures of our country, and which has led, 
even in Kansas, to vigorous efforts for 
the enactment of the Ten Command- 
ments, the open violation of which has 
long been a great national affliction and 
disgrace. The present bill is due to the 
decision of the Supreme Court that Con- 
gress has no jurisdiction over Trusts, that 
they must be dealt with by the States. 
Mr. Gillett has considered how to. get 
round this decision, and has found a 
complete remedy in the jurisdiction of 
Congress over interstate commerce. He 
has accordingly framed the following im- 
portant measure, and it has been favor- 
ably reported by the learned judiciary 
committee. We may say here that re- 
ports that Mr. Gillett and the judiciary 








committee are all under age are infamous 


and probably Mugwump slanders. Here 


is the bill: 


** Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Ame- 
rica in Congress assembled, That any proper- 
ty owned or manufactured under any con- 
tract or by any Trust or combination or pur- 
suant to any conspiracy forbidden by thelaws 
of a State, and being in the course of trans- 
portation from such State to another State, the 
District of Columbia, a Territory, or a foreign 
country, or to such State from another State, 
the District of Columbia, a Territory, or a 
foreign country, shall be forfeited to the 
United States, and may be seized and con- 
demned by like proceedings as are provided by 
law for the forfeiture, seizure, and condem- 
nation of property imported into the United 
States contrary to law; and every person who 
shall, knowing that any property was owned 
or manufactured in any of the ways ahove de- 
scribed, transport it, or cause or order or con- 
tract for its transportation as above described, 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
on conviction thereof be punished by a fine 
not exceeding $20,000, or by imprisonment not 
exceeding five years, or both: Provided, that 
nothing herein contained shall be held to in- 
terfere with any proceedings in a State court 
for the violation of the law of such State.” 


We hate to criticise such a measure at 
all, but we feel bound to say that this 
does not go far enough. Why should its 
provisions be confined to ‘ property” 
manufactured by a Trust or combina- 
tion ? Why not extend it to any proper- 
ty produced by processes, or contracts, or 
arrangements condemned either by the 
State law or the still higher law of mo- 
rality ? Why, in fact, is it not made to 
cover all property produced by bad men, 
whose motives are low, and whose aims 
are, in all probability, prejudicial to the 
public welfare? In our humble opi- 
nion, the transmission of such property 
to another State by any public carrier, 
or otherwise, should be prohibited, and 
the property, if necessary, seized in tran- 
situ. 

Suppose a man is manufacturing a pro- 
duct, and paying his workmen and work- 
women only sweating wages; suppose it 
is a notorious fact that his relations with 
some of his female operatives are illicit; 
suppose he is producing really an adul- 
terated or shoddy article and is offering 
it to the public as genuine; suppose his 
daily language to his work-people is pro- 
fane, and suppose his home is made a 
hell by the violence of his temper—should 
such a man be allowed to make useof the 
State boats and trains for the filling of his 
coffers? We think not, and we feel sure 
that Mr. Gillett will, on consideration, 
agree with us. Public carriers do not 
exist for the enrichment of such a man. 
He has no more right to the advantages 
of interstate commerce than a wild ani- 
mal. We would seize his goods as soon 
as he shipped them, unload them at the 
first station, under the eye of a pious in- 
spector, who should be sternly prohibit- 
ed from accepting money for letting them 
pass, and should be appointed only after a 
civil-service examination. Weshould also 
apply to every express agent and driver, 
and even to engineers and firemen of loco- 
motives, the penal provisions of the bill 
directed against those who have guilty 
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knowledge of the wickedness of the own- 
er of the goods. We would fine them all 
$20,000 apiece, and (not or) imprison 
them for five years. The alternative of 
fine or imprisonment would be much too 
good for them, and there are few express 
agents who would feel a fine of $20,000. 

One word more. We little thought we 
should ever see the day when the Legis- 
lature of our country would take Mr. 
Gillett’s noble stand for the right. We 
might well say, Now let us depart in 
peace. But we will not say it until we 
make one other suggestion. Should this 
bill be put in operation and werk suc- 
cessfully, why should it not be extended 
to the passenger traffic? Old cynics will 
laugh when we propose that the trains or 
boats of our country should be reserved 
for the righteous, but we shall not by 
that be deterred from making the sug- 
gestion. Why, then, should the passage 
of bad men from State to State be per- 
mitted ? Why should persons who, know- 
ing that men engaged every day of their 
lives in violating the laws of God and the 
laws of the State are about to make lit- 
tle trips into the adjoining States, fail 
to inform the proper authorities of the 
fact, be allowed to keep it secret, or even 
to grin over it? Why should our great 
State machinery of transportation be 
placed at the service of every rascal who 
chooses to buy a ticket at the station ? 
Why is not every ticket-office also a moral 
bureau, and why does not every train 
which rolls through our smiling fields 
carry only the pure and good? Consider 
what an engine of righteousness our rail- 
road system would then become, and how 
rapidly this confinement of the wicked to 
their domiciles and the wide diffusion of 
the good would change the moral aspect 
of our country! Mr. Gillett is building 
better than he knows. He is simply a 
pioneer in a new field. He is preparing 
to make the material progress of the 
world moral progress also, and make our 
greatest inventions the servants of loftier 
ethics. 








CECIL RHODES, PIRATE. 


Tue examination of the Right Hon. Cecil 
J. Rhodes by the Select Parliamentary 
Commission, which was brought to a 
close week before last, was extraordinary 
in many ways. It was extraordinary for 
the evidence brought to light; for the cool 
effrontery with which Rhodes avowed his 
own baseness; for the sympathy with him, 
as man and plotter, openly. shown by the 
Prince of Wales and Secretary Chamber- 
lain; for Rhodes’s defiant assertion that 
he would again conspire against a friendly 
state, only next time he would see to it 
that his conspiracy turned out success- 
fully; and for his calm expectation, in 
which the general public seems to share, 
that no punishment whatever will be 
visited upon his crimes, but that he will 
go back to South Africa a greater hero 
than ever, ‘ 





The essential parts of the evidence 
given have been sent by cable to this 
country, but the significance of the whole 
can be taken in only by reading the ver- 
batim report of Rhodes’s examination. 
Before it began, the only evidence from 
him the world had had was his absolute 
denial, given through Sir Hercules Robin- 
son, of all knowledge of the Jameson raid. 
Even after Rhodes’s hurried trip to Eng- 
land last year, and his conference with 
Mr. Chamberlain, the latter declared in 
the Commons: ‘ To the best of my know- 
ledge and belief, everybody, Mr. Rhodes, 
the Chartered Company, the reform com- 
mittee of Johannesburg, and the High 
Commissioner, were all equally ignorant 
of the intention or action of Dr. Jame- 
son.’’ But now Cecil Rhodes noncha- 
lantly informs the committee that the 
raid was his own from beginning to end. 
He planned it, he financed it, he ordered 
it, he hoped for its success up to the last 
hour. After Jameson started, he refused 
to stop him, though he could have done 
so. When the High Commissioner pre- 
pared his proclamation declaring Jame- 
son an outlaw, Rhodes persuaded him to 
hold it back forone day. In brief, Rhodes, 
as he now coolly confesses, was all along 
the real plotter, the real raider; Jameson 
his tool and victim. 

Nor was the piratical raid a sudden 
burst of anger. It was deliberately or- 
ganized for at least a year beforehand. 
The plot was extraordinarily complicated. 
The building of the railroad to Mafeking 
and the transfer of the strip of land along 
the Transvaal border from the Bechuana- 
land Protectorate to Cape Colony were 
parts of the scheme. Thus Rhodes made 
the Colonial Office his unwitting instru- 
ment. With similar audacity did he use 
the Chartered Company. No less than 
$300,000 of that company’s funds was 
illegally drawn out to buy arms and 
equipment for the attack on the Tranus- 
vaal; this sum, however, Mr. Rhodes 
afterwards repaid out of his own pocket. 
In fact, the whole movement was his in 
conception and execution. This he now 
confesses, or, rather, glories in. That he 
should have used his position as Prime 
Minister of the Cape and manager of the 
Chartered Company (he admits that he 
practically was ‘‘the company ’’) to con- 
spire against a friendly state, does not ap- 
pear to him wrong. It was not diplo- 
matic, it did not exactly square with all 
the niceties of international law (these 
things seem very amusing to him), but it 
never occured to him that he was doing 
anything but his duty as an Imperial 
Englishman. He would do the same thing 
again in similar circumstances; only, 
another time, he would make sure of 
success, 

The infinite meanness to which this 
great-hearted expander of England so 
often stooped in the course of his plans to 
make his country great and glorious, was 
brought out again and again in his exa- 
mination, His leaving poor Jameson to 





bear the ignominy and to stand trial, 
without a word, was a piece of baseness 
almost unparalleled. He now justifies it 
by saying that too many people and too 
large interests were involved for him to 
be able to speak without imprudence. 
Then there was that famous letter of the 
women and children of Johannesburg 
praying Jameson to come to their rescue. 
It was this which made the Poet Laure- 
ate dithyrambic. It was this which was 
set up as the only cause and sufficient ex- 
cuse for the knight-errantry of the rai'l- 
ers. But what are the facts about the 
letter, as shown on the examination ? 
Why, it was a cooked-up letter to start 
witb, had been in Jameson’s pocket for a 
month and ten days, and was then cabled 
to England by Cecil Rhodes himself, with 
a forged date. Sir Hercules Robinson 
was almost as shamefully used by Rhodes 
as was Jameson himself, and the Johan- 
nesburgers were deceived by him cruelly. 
All told, this magnificent and swelling 
Imperialist appears to have played a con- 
sistent réle of petty trickery and betrayal, 
of deceit and corruption, all through, and 
to have mixed up personal and pecuniary 
ends with his plans of conquest most un- 
blushingly. 

Cecil Rhodes ig, in truth, the perfect 
type and flowering of a form of states- 
manship and so-called patriotism which 
is too comm:n in our day and met with 
in too many lands. He is nothing buta 
pirate in a high hat and patent-leather 
shoes. Laws and treaties are but jests to 
him. Anything he covets—beit another's 
land, mines, or country—is fairly his if 
he can get it. Rhodes wanted to ‘‘take”’ 
the Transvaal because he ‘‘needs’’ it. 
Right and justice, honor and humanity, 
are things to smile at. These are the 
sentiments, this the huge imposture, be- 
hind the clamor in so many countries for 
territorial expansion, of empire and colo- 
nies and islands, simply for expansion’s 
sake. It is something to have the great 
exponent of these doctrines of selfishness 
and lawlessness stripped of his romance, 
and shown to be the cruel, treacherous, 
reckless adventurer he is. But his coun- 
terpart exists in nearly every powerful 
nation of the modern world, and, whether 
known as Jingo, Federationist, Annexa- 
tionist, or plain filibuster and pirate, is to 
be fought by all those who place good 
faith and law above lands and mines and 
guano beds and sugar plantations, and 
plenty of ships and offices, and enough 
for everybody and something left over. 


PROF. DICEY ON COMMON CITIZEN- 
SHIP FOR AMERICA AND ENGLAND. 


Lonpon, February 28, 1897. 

On Friday last, February 26, in a public lec- 
ture delivered at All Souls College by Prof. 
Dicey, the Vinerian Professor of English Law, 
‘tA Proposal for the Common Citizenship of 
both branches of the English People” was 
developed and defended before a large and 
representative gathering of members of Ox, 
ford University, After deprecating the off. 
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hand condemnation of any such proposal as 
an absurdity, Prof. Dicey surveyed briefly 
certain noteworthy signs of a widespread de- 
sire to recognize the unity and to extend the 
power of the whole English-speaking race. 
The sentiment of the unity of the English 
people was, he said, beginning to take a 
more concrete and profitable form than ques- 
tionable declarations as to the superiority 
and ultimately certain predominance of the 
Anglo Saxon race. Apart from the stimu- 
lation in England of a friendly interest in the 
well being of English colonies, there had been 
on both sides of the Atlantic a unanimity, 
startling to politicians, in condemning war 
between the United States and England. 
Arbitration had already decided questions 
which, a century ago, would have led to war. 
A permanent tribuval for the decision of dis- 
putes between two kindred nations was ulti- 
mately sure of establishment, whatever might 
be the momentary outcome of actual nego- 
tiations. Without believing that arbitration 
could dispose of all international disputes, we 
might reasonably maintain that the greater 
number of questions likely to arise between 
England and the United States could be re- 
ferred to alaw court, by disputants who enter- 
tain similar ideas of law and of legal pro. 
cedure. 

Though much current talk of Anglo-Saxon 
greatness be foolish, though many schemes of 
unity.be Utopian, yet popular catchwords and 
Utopias are signs of the trend of opinion, and 
these in question indicate a prevalent sense of 
national unity which condemns and reprobates 
as civil war an appeal to the arbitrament of 
arms by the different branches of the English 
people. The lecturer’s proposal was, he said, 
an attempt to give practical effect to the 
widespread and growing belief in the unity of 
English-speaking peoples. It was that Eng 
land and the United States should, by concur 
rent legislation, institute a common citizen- 
ship for Englishmen and Americans; that an 
act of the Imperial Parliament should make 
every citizen of the United States, during the 
continuance of peace between England and 
America, a British subject, and that an act 
of Congress should make every British sub 
ject, during the continuance of peace between 
America and England, a citizen of the United 
States. Technically he argued that such acts 
would suffice; but practically a treaty pro- 
viding for the passing of such acts would no 
doubt be necessary. There was no need to 
dwell on qualifications and limitations in de- 
tail, which would certainly be introduced iato 
such acts. After hinting at some of these de- 
tails, Prof. Dicey insisted that his proposal 
was not designed to effect anything in the 
least resembling political unity. His plan 
simply aimed at making each citizen of the 
one country also a citizen of the other. Every 
American citizen, on landing at Liverpool, 
would, under his proposal, be in the same po- 
sition as to civil and political rights occupied 
by an inhabitant of Victoria who might have 
landed from the same boat at the same time; 
and an Englishman stepping for the first time 
on American soil would stand, as to his civil 
and political rights, in the position of an Ame 
rican citizen who, having been born abroad, 
had for the first time landed in the United 
States. 

This proposal the lecturer proceeded to de- 
fend as (1) a feasible one, (2) one of compara- 
tively small practical effect, but wholly good, 
so far as it weut, (3) greatly beneficial in its 
indirect and moral effects, It was practica- 
ble, because it required no revolutionary 





change in the Constitution of either country 
to found a common citizenship for both. Two 
short acts—one by Congress and the other by 
Parliament—would accomplish it. The asser- 
tion of its practicability rested, of course, on 
the assumed desire for it on both sides. If the 
wish were prevalent among a majority in Eng- 
land and America, no substantial difficulty 
would stand in the way of giving effect to it, 
because the common law of both countries 
is the same, making the acquisition of na- 
tionality depend, generally speaking, on the 
place of a person's birth. To the objection 
that no such wish has yet arisen, the lec 
turer replied by saying that neither men nor 
nations desired an end until it was set before 
them as an object for attainment. And then 
he added: ‘‘I shall have done enough if I 
have proposed an object which by degrees the 
best citizens both of England and of America 
may come to desire, and have shown that, if 
they wish for it, it is easily attainable.” 

Perhaps the most striking points in Prof. 
Dicey’s argument were those next given to 
show that the practical effects of a common 
citizenship such as he had in mind would 
be small, revolutionary though the proposal 
might sound. He began by accentuating the 
fact that, under his proposal, America and 
England would in no sense become one coun 
try, and would not be entering into partner- 
ship or alliance as regards other Powers. As 
matters now stand in England, and for that 
matter throughout the British Empire, aliens 
belonging to a country at peace with England 
enjoy nearly all the civil rights of British sub- 
jects. They can trade in England, are pro- 
tected by British law, can own land, and can- 
not, except by a special act, be expelled from 
England. An alien cannot own a British 
ship, though he may hold shares in a company 
which owns ships. An American in England 
would hardly feel that he had gained a per- 
ceptible increase in his civil rights under 
the proposed common citizenship. In some 
English colonies this might be somewhat dif- 
ferent. On the other hand, the position of 
aliens in the United States, he said, was, 
theoretically at least, inferior to their posi- 
tion in the United Kingdom. Common law 
and the varying laws of the several States 
governed their right to hold and to inherit 
real estate, but State legislation had on the 
whole tended to improve their position. Envg- 
lishmen in America would thus gain rather 
greater civil advantages than Americans in 
England by an interchange of citizenship, but 
in neither case would the ordinary transac- 
tions of life, outside the sphere of politics, 
be substantially affected. An Englishman in 
New York undoubtedly feels that he has pretty 
much the same rights as a citizen. 

Not civil, but political, rights would be af- 
fected. The political status of the American 
in England would become precisely that of bis 
grandfather, who before 1776 was a citizen, 
say of New York or of Massachusetts, but 
also a subject of the British crown. He would 
be able to vote for a member of Parliament, 
to sit in Parliament, and, if fortune favored, 
to become a Cabinet minister or Premier. He 
might aspire to the House of Lords, just asa 
British subject might, under the proposal, 
aspire to a seat in the Senate. On the other 
hand, he would be liable to be tried in England 
for a limited number of criminal offences 
though committed in the United States, but 
the common law doctrine that crime is terri- 
torial could and would set a strict limit here. 
The whole question of treason and of politi- 
cal offences would have to be carefully and 








specially considered with other details easily 
adjustable, supposing the existence in both 
countries of a desire for common citizenship. 
If every American now in England or any of 
her colonies were, by act of Parliament, made 
a British subject, he might be long in realizing 
any change. Suppose we could say that every 
American in England would, by act of Par 
liament, becorne a British subject after the Ist 
of January, 1901, it would be startling, but 
surely not alarming. Americans would enter 
Parliament, but we do not regret the presence 
there of men who by race, language, and reli- 
gion are much less closely connected with us. 
We need not, said Prof. Dicey, be startled at 
the thought of seeing a citizen of New York, 
or of Massachusetts, seated at Westminster by 
the side of a Parsee or a Bengalee. Our libe- 
ral laws of naturalization make it impossible 
to maintain that political life is to be open 
only to natural-born British subjects. Here, 
with an unmistakable reference to the recent 
candidature of Mr. Sinclair (Schlesinger), 
who was naturalized while standing for Par- 
liament and denouncing aliens, Prof. Dicey 
said, ‘‘ Without yielding to any insular preju- 
dice, it is allowable to confess that one would 
as soon have seen seated in Parliament 

any of the eminent citizens who have been ac- 
credited to the Crown as ministers of the 
United States, as a gentleman whose zeal for 
British honor is undoubted, but who sits in 
Parliament in virtue of a certificate of natu- 
ralization on which the ink was scarcely dry 
on the day of his election.” 

The direct effects of common citizenship, he 
continued, might be less for an Englishman in 
America than for an American in England. 
Many rights and liabilities in America con- 
nected themselves with State citizenship rath- 
er than with being a citizen of the United 
States. An Englishman’s civil rights would 
scarcely, if at all, be altered. He would gain 
the political rights of voting for a member of 
Congress, of sitting in Congress or in the 
Cabinet ; he could not aspire to the Presiden- 
cy. The naturalization laws in America ap- 
pear, on the face of them, a greater safeguard 
for the standard of citizenship than the Eng- 
lisb, and might seem to constitute an argu- 
ment, from the American point of view, 
against the present proposal. But the lectur- 
er maintained that they were by no means 
evenly enforced, and, therefore, largely serv- 
ed to bring newly arrived emigrants of weak 
character into the undesirable companionship 
of political managers. The aliens whom these 
laws chiefly excluded were the very class of 
foreigners who most deserved to become citi- 
zens. This opinion he echoed from the lips of 
an American of some eminence, who main- 
tained years ago that the abolition of all 
checks on naturalization would, as things 
stood when he spoke, be a benefit. Accord- 
ingly he argued that restrictions on naturali- 
zation which are, in the opinion of Americans 
themselves, of dubious value, were not worth 
weighing against any serious advantages to be 
obtained from the common citizenship of the 
English-speaking peoples. 

Turning now to his third point, that the pro- 
posed common citizenship would be greatly 
beneficial in its indirect and moral effects, 
Prof. Dicey urged that community of race, of 
religious and moral beliefs, and of political 
ideals connected Englishmen and Americans 
with links which it was impossible to break. 
Their material interests did not clash. The 
openly proclaimed fact that neither division 
of the race could be induced to attack the 
other by any provocation falling short of the 
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eauses justifying civil war, would increase 
the material power both of England and of 
America. And this fact would be made plain 
by a scheme of common citizenship, as by an 
Arbitration Treaty. The lecturer now spoke 
of what individuals in England or America 
could contribute to the welfare of English- 
speaking peoples under a scheme of common 
citizenship. 

‘* Let me take one example,” said he, ‘known 
to most of us. Whether Mr. Godkin is at this 
moment a British subject or an American 
citizen, I am totally ignorant ; wbat. I am cer- 
tain of is, that the writer who, landing, I be- 
lieve, in America as technically a foreigner, 
has by talent, energy. and, above all. charac- 
ter, done more than any one man to raise the 
character of American politics, would, should 
he ever return to the United Kingdom, be 
able to give us invaluable aid in the solution 
of some of the most difficult questions which 
demand the consideration of English states- 
manship, Whoever will read the ‘ Problems 
of Democracy’ will assuredly admit that its 
author might in many respects supply in Eng- 
land the place left vacant in the world of 
speculative politics by the death of Mill and 
of Maine.” 

He then spoke of the late Mr. Benjamin as 
one who, “unless common rumor was mis- 
taken,” came near obtaining a seat on the 
bench, after achieving the very highest emi- 
nence at the bar. 

An intimate link uniting America and Eng 
land (including her colonies and dependencies) 
was the prevalence of English common law. 
Upon this theme the Professor was most elo- 
quent, and cited with equal admiration thework 
done by Judge Holmes and by Sir Frederick 
Pollock and Prof. Maitland, finally dwelling 
upon the non-political nature of his proposal 
for common citizenship, and upon the appro- 
priateness of such a non-partisan theme for 
an Oxford Professor of English Law. After 
an interesting survey of the possibilities for 
good latent in the Monroe Doctrine, and a 
further development of the moral and mate- 
rial advantages indirectly to be compassed 
through establishing a common citizenship, 
the lecturer argued that the present time was 
especially propitious for entertaining and dis 
cussing such a proposal. 

Having reference to the ticklish question of 
ratification by the Senate of the Arbitration 
Treaty, he distinguished between the moment 
which was accidentally unpropitious and the 
time which was essentially propitious. The 
fact of common ties between the English- 
speaking peoples was in men’s thoughts, and 
arecognition of it might naturally issue in 
the desire that states closely connected by 
race, by community of history, or by histori- 
cal sympathies, should also communicate to 
gach other the rights of citizenship. The no- 
tion of asimilar union in citizenship of the 
Latin races should not offend English pa- 
triotism. Here followed a lucid and remarka- 
ble account of common citizenshipin the Ger- 
man fatherland, and of the part which it had 
played in building up the German power. 
The present time was propitious for drawing 
closer ties between England and America be- 
cause, both countries being strong, it could 
not be alleged that either is seeking aid or 
protection. The fancied antagonism between 
a republic and a constitutional monarchy had 
vanished. Slavery and the visible imminence 
of the “irrepressible conflict” had disappear- 
ed. The memories of the contest between Eng- 
land and her colonies had passed away. We 
all knew that George the Third and his sup- 
porters were not consciously bent on tyranny, 
but acted under a conviction that the inde. 
pendence of the colonies involved the ruin of 








England. Prof. Dicey declared that the na- 
tional independence of the United States was 
a benefit to mankind, because it was well that 
the English people should have developed the 
English form of republicanism, and said that 
what he was now advocating was an attempt 
to preserve the good, while undoing all the 
evil, which flowed from the contest with the 
colonies. The lecturer now paid a feeling 
tribute to the peace-making and reconciling 
effects of the action of Queen Victoria and her 
adviser, who made it possible for Lincoln to 
steer through the Trent affair without a war, 
arguing that her reign was therefore a pecu- 
liarly propitious one for close union. He then 
gave a really powerful picture of the great- 
ness of Lincoln, whose civilian guidance of the 
American war he strikingly paralleled by the 
career of Lord Canning in India during the 
Mutiny. Finally, his discourse ended with the 
cordial words used by King George in welcom- 
ing Mr. Adams as Minister of the United 
States of America to the court of St. James’s. 
Louis DYER. 








THE MOTIVE OF GREEK INTERVEN- 
TION. 


Rome, February 24, 1897. 


TuE startling turn which the Cretan affair 
bas taken in the shelling of the Greco.Cretan 
forces at Canea has reached you in all its de- 
tails long ere this, but the part of the history 
which the telegrams cannot tell is indispensa- 
ble to the understanding of it. The interven- 
tion of Greece, after it had become known 
that the Powers had decided to put an end to 
the disorders in Crete by compulsory modifi 
cations in the government of the island, was 
not merely useless, but disastrous, and the ob- 
ject of it was, not to secure the independence 
of Crete, but, on the contrary, to prevent the 
independence by making the annexation of 
the island to Greece a foregone conclusion. If 
Greece had desired to associate herself with 
the Powers in their effort to reform the Greek 
provinces of Turkey, in the simple and modest 
manner befitting the position of a tiny state 
which owes its existence, and every foot of 
ground over which its rule is extended, to the 
protection and sympathy of the great Powers, 
the way would have been to send a torpedo- 
boat with six marines to represent the Greek 
flag in the transaction. This could have done 
no barm, and would at least have conciliated 
the Powers. The audacious debarkation of a 
body of regular Greek troops when the Powers 
had already taken their positions on the ques- 
tion, was a distinct defiance of Europe, and a 
declaration on the part of Greece that she in- 
tended to contest the right of the great Pow- 
ers to regulate the Eastern question. 

Greece has never shown that she cared for 
the freedom of Crete, but, on the contrary, 
that she regarded the island as a means for 
the aggrandizement of the Hellenic kingdom. 
In the great insurrection of 1866.9, which many 
of your readers will remember, the Cretans, 
after three years of suffering and devastation 
such as the late history of the Turkish empire 
does not show the record of elsewhere, had 
finally worn out the repressive power of the 
Sultan, his finances and his military resources, 
and A’ali Pasha, the Grand Vizier, came to 
Crete tomake an effort to conciliate the island- 
ers. He brought these concessions: complete 
autonomy for the islanders, with the choice of a 
prince to be appointed for life and of their own 
unrestricted selection; a legislature of their 
election; exemption for five years from taxa- 





tion, with minor privileges. The Cretans, under 
the advice of Gen. Ignatieff and the Greek com- 
mittees, refused the concessions and held out 
for complete independence. A’ali Pasha, with 
whom [I had full and most satisfactory expla- 
nations of the concessions to be granted, and 
who was most reasonable in his attitude to- 
wards the Cretans, was obliged to retire with- 
out having gained a point. Within three 
months the Greek Government sent over to 
the island a band of volunteers, under the 
command of an old brigand, Petropoulaki, 
who paraded the streets of Athens with osten- 
tation, insulted the Turkish minister and pro- 
voked Turkey to a rupture of relations, open- 
ly embarked for Crete, and, on arrival, took 
command of the insurrectionary forces, and 
then, without firing a shot, surrendered the 
island to the Turkish authorities, and so put an 
end to the insurrection; not even an amnesty 
being secured for the exiled chiets of the Cre- 
tans. 

This infamous treason was deliberately com- 
mitted by the Greek Prime Minister, Bulgaris, 
after full understanding with the Turkish 
diplomatic representative, the rupture being 
a part of the farce. The real motive was 
that, as the Powers would not consent to the 
annexation to Greece, it was considered good 
statesmanship to keep Crete in servitude as 
material for another and perhaps more com- 
plicated movement in the Turkish dominions. 
That the Russian Government was an accom- 
plice in this crime does not relieve the King of 
Greece and the Ministry of Bulgaris from the 
charge of treachery tothe Cretans. The King 
had, at the instigation of Russia, dismissed 
the Comoundouros Ministry and summoned 
Bulgaris, who was more pliant to the Russian 
scheme, to form a ministry which would con- 
sent to stop the insurrection ; and the result 
was, that the Cretans, who had conquered the 
sympathies of Europe and practically their 
freedom, were ordered back to their old servi- 
tude for twenty-five years more, to suit the 
plans of Russia and the Russian party in 
Greece, and because the Powers then, as now, 
declined to give Crete to Greece. And now, 
as then, Greece prefers to defy the Powers 
which are the real friends of Greece, and 
plunge Crete into another internecine war, to 
prevent the liberation of Crete in any other 
form than that of annexation to Greece. 

The motive, I repeat, is not the love of Cre- 
tan liberty, but the aggrandizement of Greece, 
and the Powers have taught the Greeks a les- 
son which has been rehearsed on other occa- 
sions with less severity, but which the Greeks 
would have learned before if they had been 
the intelligent people they have been supposed 
to be. In 1886, the present Prime Minister 
being then in power, the same game was tried 
for an extension on the northern frontier. The 
troops were sent to the frontier and fighting 
was actually carried on for several days be- 
tween bandsof volunteers armed by the Greek 
Ministry and supported by the regular troops, 
and hostilities were carried on against the 
Turkish outposts, without any declaration of 
war, but with magniloquent proclamations 
and threats against Turkey if the Powers did 
not give Greece some moreterritory. The re- 
sult was the blockade of the Peirzeus, which 
closed the agitation and permitted the Minis- 
try to resign, with a flaming appeal to the 
nation, saying what it would have done if the 
Powers had not stopped it; the fact being that 
the Turkish general had his orders to cross the 
frontier if the provocation lasted another 
day, and march on Athens, which he would 
have done with no serious difficulty, since the 
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Greek army lacked organization and even the 
shadow of discipline. Tricoupi came to power 
just in time to save Greece from a disaster, 
but, as the ranters of Athens said, only to pre- 
vent Greece from going to Constantinople. 
The Turks would have been in Athens in less 
than two weeks, there being on the frontier 
40,000 men, many of whom were veterans of 
the Bulgarian war. 

This time the Powers were agreed ; for the 
danger to the peace of Europe, if Greece was 
permitted to play fast and loose with the 
elements of discord, was too great to be trifled 
with. Too great indulgence was shown to 
Greece, for the first attempt to send troops 
to Crete, after the Powers had decided to take 
the affairs of the island in hand, should have 
been stopped at the Peirzus; but, after the 
order to withdraw had been given in the name 
of the six treaty Powers, to have permitted 
so gross a violation of international law to 
be continued by Greece would have been to 
make Europe ridiculous and impotent, to have 
become the accomplice of Greece in the offi- 
cial filibustering, without even the form of a 
declaration of war on Turkey, and to let loose 
the elements of insurrection all over the em- 
pire. The success of Greece in seizing Crete 
would have been the signal for the general 
grab and the general’ mélée which is exactly 
what the Powers are doing their best to pre- 
vent. 

The Italian Government has joined the Eu- 
ropean concert with the conviction that it was 
the only course which would avoid a general 
war, and, with all the liberal Powers, has done 
so with the expressed determination to pre- 
vent Turkey from misgoverning the island 
any longer. It has declared that a real au- 
tonomy must be given to Crete, and that no 
Turkish pasha, under any denomination or 
cover, shall exercise any power, and that this 
autonomy shall be protected from intrigues 
from Athens as well as from Constantinople. 
The reasons for this absolute separation from 
Greece are various. In the first place, Crete 
cannot be governed from Athens, where the 
pressure of impecunious lawyers in hunt for 
places is too strong, and the Government too 
weak, to permit the island to be left at the 
command of a Government which is unable to 
maintain order at home. Then, the institu- 
tions in which all the turbulent Cretan chief- 
tains have been bred are too widely different 
from those of the spurious and abortive Latin 
forms of government in Greece to permit the 
reconciliation of the system and the men, with 
_ the authority of which the Greek monarchy 
can dispose. The island feuds are savage and 
bloody, and the authority which can restrain 
them is not to be found in Athens, where there 
is not at the present moment a single states- 
man of even the third order ; and with a weak 
control the local and religious antipathies 
would break out in worse disorders than ever 
were known under the Turks. In one of my 
last visits to Crete, in the régime of Photiades 
Pasha, a Christian (so-called) governor, with 
a Cretan diet and a police of Cretans of both 
religions in proportion to the population of 
both, there had beep, the Governor informed 
me, 600 assassinations due to local feuds and in- 
trigues, political and growing out of the elec- 
tions, or out of village quarrels, mainly between 
men of the same religion, with a destruction 
of property in malice such as no insurrection 
had ever developed. Twenty thousand olive- 
trees had been cut down to injure the inte- 
rests of opponents, and the gendarmerie, be- 
ing local, either made no effort to restrain the 
disturbers of the peace, or took sides in the 








feuds. Even while I was there, came in every 
day reports of the ruin of proprietor after 
proprietor by the destruction of the olive or- 
chards, which are the chief riches of the 
island. 

To stop all this, the Governor must bea man 
whose authority cannot be attacked by in- 
trigues at Athens, and he must have behind 
him the- force of an international sanction, 
with a police which will not be the instru- 
ment of local quarrels. If, when order has 
been firmly established, the islanders (contra- 
ry to my conviction) should desire annexation 
to Greece, and the rights of the large minori- 
ty of the Mussulmans can be conciliated, they 
must be allowed to have their own way, but 
not as the result of the Greek defiance of Eu- 
rope and violation of the common usages 
of a civilized Power. Greece is an inde- 
pendent Power, though not an inch of terri- 
tory has ever been won by Greek effort, and 
though her government has been one of the 
worst failures of European constitutionalism. 
If she declares way on Turkey she has only ex- 
ercised a right, but to invade a possession of 
Turkey without the pretence of a formality 
or necessity, and especially when the Powers 
do not leave Turkey the power of reinforcing 
her army or retaliating by the invasion of 
Greece, cannot be permitted while there is the 
faintest pretext of international law, since 
Greece is the absolute creature of that law. 
Public opinion is strongly averse to the ap- 
plication of force to the filibustering army, in 
Italy as in England, but tbe lesson is a neces- 
sary one, and no one who cares for the chance 
of keeping the peace more than for the par- 
ticular increment of Greece will do more than 
regret the necessity of the lesson. W.J.S. 








MME. DE CHASTENAY. —III. 
Paris, February 25, 1897. 

THERE has been a long interruption in pub- 
lication between the first volume of the inte- 
resting memoirs of Mme. de Chastenay and 
thesecond. The first volume took us through 
the dramatic times of the Revolution and the 
troubled period of the Directory. In the sec- 
ond volume we find ourselves in the Empire : 
Napoleon has crowned himself, he has created 
the Legion of Honor, he has formed a house- 
hold. Réal, who, we recall, was the bene- 
factor and the most intimate friend of Mme. 
de Chastenay, ‘‘could not,” she says, ‘‘show 
himself to us at first without blushing” with 
the new insignia of the Legion of Honor. ‘I 
found Garat at Fouché’s [another friend of 
Mme. de Chastenay] with his coat tightly but- 
toned so that one could not perceive on the 
breast of a philosopher the sign of the vanity 
of a courtier ; the cruel Fouché forced Garat 
to show it to me. Ina few days, people accus- 
tomed themselves to it; after a few montbs, 
they began to envy it.” 

Already, as First Consul, Bonaparte had re- 
established some of the functions of a royal 
household ; as Emperor, he created chamber- 
lains and dames du palais. Fouché thought 
of Mme. de Chastenay for one of tliese places. 
She refused at first to entertain the idea; but, 
at the instance of her mother, she changed her 
mind. ‘I returned,” she says, ‘‘ to see Fouché, 
and told him I had changed my ideas; he snoke 
to the Emperor, who approved of his advice, 
and even spoke to him of the conversation 
with me which seemed to have struck him so 
much [the conversation at Chatillon in the 
month of May, 1795]; he spoke, as he did after- 
wards in,several circumstances, of the esprit 








which he was good enough to attribute to me.” 
Mme. de Chastenay had to make a visit to the 
Empress, in the palace of Saint Cloud. 


**She came to me and told me that she had 
heard from the Prefect of Police that I had 
consented to accept a place as maid of honor; 
the Emperor was going away the next day, 
but I should be appointed on his return. 
The words gratitude and Majesty came with 
some difficulty from my lips. What I felt 
cannot be expressed, and, if I had seen a door 
open, I think I should have run away. I was 
going to be the follower of Mme. Bonaparte, 
of the wife of a man whose actions and cha- 
racter I had held in detestation for three 
years !” 


The Emperor came back, and Mme. de 
Chastenay again saw the Empress. She was 
well received, but no further mention was 
made of the offer and of the half-promise 
which had been made to her. She had prob- 
ably been represented by some as too closely 
allied with the Legitimists, who saw in Napo- 
leon only the usurper, the murderer of the 
Duke d’Enghien; by others as too intimate 
with Réal, with Fouché, with the men of the 
Directory. ‘The fear of the influence which 
it was thought I should like to have, because 
I was imagined to be capable of using it, 
served as a pretext to put aside a woman 
who was represented to the Emperor as one of 
those femmes d’esprit whom he always feared, 
while incessantly annoyed by the insipidity of 
the others.” 

It is not to be wondered at if Mme. de 
Chastenay is slightly ironical in her descrip- 
tion of the f stivities at the coronation of Na- 
poleon and Josephine. 


‘*The great ceremony took place. I was not 
present, but I heard that the new Emperor, 
by assuming without dignity the airs of a con- 
queror, revolted those who were not won over 
to the new régime. It is remarkable that, at 
that time, the greatest opposition, was mani- 
fested not by the partisans of the monarchy, 
but by the former friends of liberty. . . . 
Marshal Lefebvre bore on a cushion the sword 
of the general who had become an Emperor. 
Tbe Marshal, during the whole ceremony, 
boasted vaingloriously of having been grena- 
dier in the Guards when Louis XVI. was 
consecrated, of having been in the church at 
Reims and marched with the procession. I 
really believe that this reminiscence flattered 
his pride more than his function at the mo- 
ment.” 


In the fifth chapter of this second volume, 
Mme. de Chastenay draws a portrait of 
Fouché which will be found interesting: 


**Fouché was rather tall, thin, pale. In his 
youth his hair must have been blond. His 
eyes, very small, very close together, very red, 
were nevertheless very piercing, and his whole 
face was not wanting in ‘ physiognomy’ and, 
when occasion required it, in a certain no- 
bility. He spoke with ease ; very na- 
tural, with an air of depth, possessing some 
gayety and sometimes gleaming with intelli- 
gence, when he put on with seriousness an air 
of superiority to all men, all ranks, all opi- 
nions, all passions, and made you believe that 
he moved everything according to his calcu- 
lations without being moved himself.” 


Fouché was accustomed to high offices, ‘‘ to 
the ministry as a mode of life”; was fond of 
money and had succeeded in making a great 
fortune. ° ; 


‘* Except on the days of a great and splen- 
did display, his happiness consisted in living 
hike a bourgeois who enjoys perbaps ten or 
twelve thousand francsincome. His wife, who 
was passionately fond of him. and as jealous as 
if he were twenty years old, preferred this life 
of retreat. An aged relative of his wife, his 
secretary, who was an old Oratorian like bim- 
self, the governess of his daughter (a woman 
of esprit), bis sons’ tutor, some old Oratorians 
or subalterns—such was his only society, which 
amused itself the whole evening with the game 
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of Boston; . . . such was during ten years 
of ministry the life of the man who frighten- 
ed Europe and kept France under.” 


Mme. de Chastenay adds that, with all 
his talents, there was much of the charlatan 
in him. Minister of Police after the 18th 
Brumaire, he retained in his hands the fate of 
the émigrés ; he rendered services to many, 
and had their names struck from the terrible 
list ; his object was to secure creatures in all 
parties. He succeeded in becoming intimate 
with Mme. de Vaudémont, a Princess of 
Lorraine. He continued, however, to be in 
relation with the Jacobins ; he knew how flexi- 
ble they were, he employed them,in many 
ways—in secret missions, as journalists ; he 
paid handsomely for the verses of the rene- 
gades who sang the praises of the Emperor. 
He kept a large staff of spies, and he had spies 
in all ranks ofsociety. Bonaparte never liked 
him, but always had need of him; he needed 
him-on the 18th Brumaire, and at once made 
him minister ; he never completely confided in 
him, but was afraid of him, knowing him to 
be capable of anything to avenge himself. 

Mme. de Chastenay describes the salon of 
Talleyrand with much care. She often went 
to his house, though the society there was 
not literary. 

‘* People arrived at 11 o'clock, if they had 
not dined there. At midnight a sort of supper 
was served ; it was generally at that moment 
that the Prince of Benevento arrived. After 
the supper and some moments of conversation, 
whist was played, and those who did not play 
could retire. The ordinary whist-players, the 
old friends, the constant lady friends of Tal- 
leyrand, were commonly there. Mme. de 
Laval and the Duchess de Luynes, when she 
came to Paris, were among the old friends. 
The sister of Prioce Poniatowski and the 
Duchess of Courland, who assumed the air of 
a sovereign, rejuvenated themselves, and were 
rival objects of devotion and admiration.” 

Champagny, Duke of Cadore, who became 
Minister of Foreign Affairs after Talleyrand 
left the Ministry, had also a salon, of which 
Mme. de Chastenay became a very assiduous 
frequenter. She saw the Empress Josephine 
at the Tuileries and at Malmaison, and has 
notes on her soirées intimes, on her ladies, on 
the members of the Bonaparte family whom 
she met there. 

Fouché was very ardent in promoting the 
divorcee of Napoleon from Josephine; he fell, 
however, soon afterwards into disgrace, with- 
out any apparent reason. He was replaced in 
the Ministry by Savary, Duke of Rovigo. 
‘* There was general apprehension, I must say. 
It is impossible to imagine to what a degree 
Fouché had convinced the public mind of his 
marvellous capacity, of his immense superi- 
ority, of his philosophy of mind, of his aver- 
sion to vexatious measures, of his predilec- 
tions in favor of the higher classes, of his 
secretaversion to the old Jacobins, from whom 
he had everything to fear.” It seemed to 
Mme. de Chastenay as if the Minister’s rea- 
son was the necessary counterpoise of the des- 
potism of the sovereign. Fouché’s successor 
was in her opinion incapable, and had only 
“the blind devotion of a Mameluke.” The 
precise reason of Fouché’s disgrace is not yet 
known. Did the new Empress object to hav- 
ing relations with a former regicide? It seems 
certain that Napoleon found it difficult to 
make Marie Louise play cards at the same table 
with Cambacérés and the Duke of Otranto. 
Fouché was appointed Governor of the Ro- 
man States. ‘‘I am Pope,” he said to Mme. 
de Chastenay. ‘All roads lead to Rome,” said 
his friends. Before his departure Napoleon 
asked him to give him back all his letters; 





Fouché replied that he had burned them. 
Seals were put on his papers, but the letters 
were not found when the seals were broken. 
After a short stay in Rome, Fouché obtained 
permission to retire to Aix; heremained there, 
in his sénatorerie, for some time, almost for- 
gotten. 

Mme. de Chastenay was living quietly in 
the country, with her family, when she re- 
ceived an order to appear in Paris before 
the Prefect of Police. Some papers bearing 
her name had been found among Fouché’s. 
She made the journey to Paris, first saw Réal, 
her friend and adviser, and afterwards Sa- 
vary, who reassured her, and even asked her 
to come to Mme. de Rovigo’s soirées. ‘‘ Per- 
haps,” she says, ‘‘if this page ever finds read- 
ers, people will be surprised at the fear which 
seized us; but exile, at that time, could be 
pronounced on a caprice, on a slight suspi- 
cion, and exile offered seldom any chance of 
return.” On her return to Paris, Mme. de 
Chastenay paid visits to Mme. de Rovigo, who 
was of a good family. Savary, too, thought 
himself ‘‘born,” and liked to say ‘nous 
autres,” in speaking of people of qiality. ‘I 
must repeat,” says Mme, de Chasienay, *‘ that 
in all such houses the old society was domi- 
nant and was generally immixed only with 
people holding high offices.” It was at Mme. 
de Rovigo’s that Mme. de Chastenay made 
the acquaintance of the Maréchale Lefebvre, 
whom Sardou has made famous under the 
name of Mme. Sans géne. It was this woman 
who said to her maid, ‘‘C’est moi qui se 
coiffe.” When Napoleon made Marshal Le- 
febvre Duke of Dantzic, and when a deputa- 
tion of the Senate went out of compliment to 
the Maréchale, the porter said to them, ‘* You 
may go, you may go. Madame cares little 
for your bétises. Madame is now looking 
after her hay.” 

The Emperor was then at the height of his 
glory. The kings, many of whom had been 
crowned by his hand, came in person to Paris 
to bask in the rays of his greatness. Fouché 
ouce said to Napoleon, ‘‘If I were you, my 
dynasty would soon be the oldest in Europe,” 
and it really seemed as if the Emperor could 
dispose of all thrones, 


“The King of Bavaria,” says Mme. de 
Chastenay, ‘‘ and the Queen of Bavaria, who, 
it was said, believed that she had some claim 
to the love of the unfortunate Duke d’Enghien, 
both came to Paris. The daughter of this 
King was the wife of Eugéne; his niece was 
the Princess of Neuchatel] (Mme. Berthier). I 
remember that the new Princess of Hohen- 
zollern was a niece of Murat and did not even 
bear her name. Mme. de Coislin asked the 
Princess Pia of Bavaria (born D'Arenberg) 
how she got on with this Princess of Hohen- 
zollern, of such extraordinary creation. ‘ Very 
well, Aunt,’ said the young woman ; ‘I assure 
you she is not proud at all.’” 


Correspondence. 


READERS FOR THE AMERICAN DIA- 
LECT SOCIETY. 


To THE EDITOR oF THE NaTION: 


Sir: At a recent meeting of the American 
Dialect Society a committee was appointed to 
supervise the reading of American books, for 
the purpcse of collecting all words and uses of 
words not yet recorded in the dictionaries. 
This is part of the larger work of the Society 
in gathering all dialectal material which re- 
presents spoken and written usage in Ameri- 
ca. Such material will be eventually incor- 





porated, it is hoped, in a compendious Ameri- 
can Dialect Dictionary, similar to the English 
Dialect Dictionary now in course of publica- 
tion. 

The reading of American books for this pur- 
pose has already begun, but the committee de- 
sires to secure more volunteers for this great 
and important undertaking. The books to be 
read include especially all dialect novels, as 
well as dialect stories and sketches in maga- 
zines or special volumes. Besides, American 
books of all sorts, particularly bocks of early 
date, may furnish valuable material. Any 
one who wishes to assist in the reading is in- 
vited to address the chairman of the commit- 
tee, stating the book or books he wishes to un- 
dertake, or askivg for assignment of reading. 
Such volunteers will receive a circular of 
directions, describing a simple and uniform 
plan of collecting and reporting dialect 
words. 

The committee hopes to secure the codpera- 
tion of teachers of English or other languages 
in colleges and schools, of clergymen, and of 
people of leisure who are interested in ob- 
serving peculiarities in language. The assis- 
tance of all such, as well as of any others who 
are willing to undertake the reading, is 
earnestly solicited. 

To most readers of this circular the impor- 
tance of such an enterprise need not be urged. 
The undertaking should appeal to all Ame- 
ricans, as contributing to settle the relations 
of English in Britain and America, and as 
showing the growth and development of the 
language upon American soil. Besides, the 
dictionary which will doubtless grow out of 
the work of the Dialect Society will be a re- 
liable compendium of American usage, useful 
not only to this, but to coming generations. 

The committee consists of Prof. Benj. I. 
Wheeler of Cornell University, Mr. E. H. 
Babbitt of Columbia, and the chairman, whose 
name appears below.—Very truly yours, 

O. K EMERSON. 

WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





COCKAYNE'S LEXICON. 
To THE EpiITorR oF THE NATION: 


Sir : This library bas just come into posses- 
sion of a nearly complete copy of the ‘ Eng- 
lish-Greek Lexicon’ compiled by Thomas 
Cockayne and published in 1661. The ‘Dic- 
tionary of National Biography,’ s. v. Cockayne, 
Thomas, says ‘‘no copy [of this book] is in the 
British Museum,” so that it may be supposed 
to be quite rare. I should like to learn 
whether any one in this country has a copy 
from which we might get a collation, with a 
view to ascertaining how nearly complete our 
copy is.—Very truly yours, 

W. I. FLETCHER. 

AMHERST COLLEGE LIBRARY, March 10, 1897. 





SLAVIC STUDIES IN AMERICA. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: As undoubtedly many readers of the 
Nation will turn with deep interest to Dr. Leo 
Wiener’s report on ‘‘The Slavic Languages” 
in the current issue of the Harvard Gradu- 
ates’ Magazine, I take the liberty of calling 
attention to an unfortunate oversight or 
misstatement in the closing paragraph. Dr. 
Wiener, after speaking of the services ren- 
dered to Slav studies by the French, Germans, 
and Swedes, says: “The English can speak 
with pride of Ralston; America has only Miss 
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Isabel Hapgood as the representative of Slavic 
studies, though in a somewhat limited field.” I 
do not wish in the slightest to detract from Miss 
Hapgood’s credit, but surely there were proph- 
ets before Deborah! Not to mention the anony- 
mous translator of Nekrdsof’s ‘Moroz Kras- 
nui-Nos’ (Mr. J. Sumner Smith of New Haven), 
who edited the first Russian printed book on 
the Eastern coast; or Mr. Eugene Schuyler, 
who, if not the most accurate of scholars, still 
deserves credit as a pioneer; Mrs. Clara B. 
Martin, who was prevented only by her un- 
timely death from disputing the field of trans- 
lation even with Miss Hapgood, I think that 
among Harvard’s own sons the name of the 
Hon. Jeremiah Curtin shines preéminent, not 
only as the translator of Russian and Polish 
classics—a long list, of which every Harvard 
man ought to be proud—but also as the author 
of valuable contributions to Slav folk lore. 
So far as attainments in linguistics are con- 
cerned, Mr. Curtin is unparalleled in Ameri- 
can scholarship: he goes among the American 
Indians and speedily speaks their languages 
like a native ; he spends a few months among 
the peasants of Ireland, and rescues from for- 
getfulness hundreds of myths and legends that 
would in a few years have perished from re- 
membrance ; he left the secretaryship of the 
Russian legation to wander through the Slavic 
countries, and so caught the various tricks of 
speech that he could pass himself off as a 
muzhik; he knows Polish like a native; for 
him the complicated mosaic of Magyar un- 
folds its riddle. 

The study of Russian is not sonew to Ame- 
ricans as Dr. Wiener in his young enthusiasm 
would have us think: another Harvard gradu- 
ate, Mr. B. Pickman Mann, son of Horace 
Mann, now connected with the Patent Office, 
has for thirty years been a consistent and able 
advocate of studies which he began under the 
inspiration of the late Count Osten-Sacken. 
Mr. Joseph Willard of Boston, a descendant 
of one of Harvard's early Presidents, has no 
small knowledge of Slavic languages and lite- 
rature. Mr. George Kennan could never have 
accomplished his wonderful journeys without 
a good working knowledge not only of Rus- 
sian, but also of various dialects. Mr. Charles 
Dana, editor of the Swn, having mastered a 
dozen other languages, has emulated the aged 
Cato and taken up the study of Russian ; his 
translations from Pushkin are a genuine con- 
tribution to our knowledge of that great poet. 
I might mention others, but I will content my- 
self with finally calling to mind the Hon. Jo. 
seph 8S. Ropes, a graduate of a Russian uni- 
versity, and always bound by ties of business 
and friendship with Russia. Mr. Ropes not 
only speaks Russian fluently, but has also col- 
lected a large number of works in Russian, 
most of which, on the failure of his eyesight, 
he presented to the library of the Andover 
Theological Seminary. 

Of course Dr. Wiener, whose services and 
enthusiasm in the teaching of the Slavic lan. 
guages and literature deserve the warmest 
commendation, would not intentionally have 
slighted fis fellow. workers in America, any 
more than in mentioning Mr. W. R.S. Ralston 
as the representative of English scholarship 
he would deprive Morfill and otbers of their 
credit in this field. But his use of the word 
“only” in connection with Miss Hapgood’s 
studies, it seems to me, deserves this correc- 
tion, and I choose the Nation to disseminate 
it in order that those who read the unfortu- 
nate paragraph may not have to wait three 
months before they are set right. N. H. D. 

Boston, Mass., March 6, 1897. 





‘“FOR THE NONES” IN CHAUCER. 


To THE EpirorR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: A note in your issue of February 11, 
on ‘‘ For the Nonce, Purposely, and the Like,” 
has led me to look up the use of the phrase 
‘*for the nones” in Chaucer, with special re- 
ference to the meanings discussed by Mr. Fitz- 
edward Hall. It is to be noticed that Prof. 
Skeat, who of course gives the now accepted 
etymology of the phrase, and comments freely 
on its use in the sense of ‘‘for the occasion,” 
seems to recognize in Chaucer very slight va- 
riation from that meaning. As a matter of 
fact, Chaucer’s most frequent use of the phrase 
seems to be in the vague expletive fashion 
which Mr. Hall calls “syllabic padding.” 
Thus, we have, under the rendering ‘for the 
occasion’ in Skeat’s Glossary, such lines as— 

“The Miller was a stout carl, for the nones,” 


where the idea of occasion is at best a vague 
one. The convenience of the rhyme with 
‘*bones” seems to have suggested the frequent 
use of the phrase in such descriptions as that 
of the Miller ; it occurs again in the praise of 
the ‘‘ braunes and bones” of the Monk, of Ar- 
cite, and (in the Legend of Good Women) of 
Aeneas. Of fifteen cases of ‘‘for the nones” 
cited by Skeat (I exclude for the moment 
four to be spoken of presently), there seem 
to me to be but five for which ‘for the occa- 
sion’ is wholly satisfying as a rendering. 
The others are of greater or less vagueness : 
‘once upon a time,’ ‘at the same time,’ ‘ be- 
sides,’ ‘indeed,’ are some of the renderings 
which would suggest themselves for a free 
paraphrase. Sometimes one would prefer to 
omit the phrase altogether—a liberty suggest- 
ed by the fact that in the two cases occurring 
in the translation of the Romance of the Rose 
(lines 709, 1111) ‘for the nones” seems to re- 
present nothing in the original. 

The matter, however, which I wished espe- 
cially to speak of is the use of this phrase with 
a suggestion of purpose, followed by ‘ speci- 
fication of what is purposed.” It is under this 
head that Mr. Hall quotes the lines from the 
Prologue (879f.): 

“A Cook they hadde with them for the nones, 

To boille the chiknes with the mary-bones.” 

He omits the comma between the two verses, 
however, and implies that they should be more 
closely connected than has usually been done. 
The question which suggested itself to me was, 
whether there are other passages in Chaucer 
which would seem to justify this interpreta- 
tion of ‘for the nones’ as the introduction of 
a clause of purpose. Two such passages may 
perhaps be found in Troilus. The first is in 
Book i., 1. 561, at the conclusion of one of Pan- 
darus’s half-satirical exhortations to Troilus: 
“ These wordes seyde he for the nones alle, 

That with swich thing he mighte him angry maken,”’ 

ete. 

In this case Skeat renders ‘‘for the nones” 
‘on the spur of the moment,’ but gives no evi- 
dence in defence of the interpretation, which 
appears to be at variance with all common 
uses of the phrase. It would be much sim- 
pler—if we have sufficient justification—to 
render ‘‘for the nones” ‘for the purpose,’ the 
purpose being explained in the following line. 

The other passage is very similar. It occurs 
in Book iv., 1. 428: 

“ These wordes seyd he for the nones alle, 

To help hts freend, lest he for sorwe deyde.” 
Here the use of the infinitive in the second 
line is even more suggestive of the rendering 
suggested above for ‘‘ for the nones.” In both 





passages, it may be remarked, the use of the 
word ‘‘ alle” is seemingly better suited to this 
interpretation than to the common one, ‘for the 
occasion.’ Since, however, the common mean- 
ing of the phrase may be adopted here with in- 
telligible results, and since the use of ** for the 
nones’’ in the sense of ‘for the purpose’ is at 
variance with Chaucer’s babit, one may hesi- 
tate to lay much stress upon these considera- 
tions. The passages are at least interesting 
when compared with those quoted by Mr. 
Hall from Gawain Douglas, William Stewart, 
ete. 

The absolute use of ‘“‘ for the nones”’ in the 
sense of ‘ purposely’ is still more doubtful in 
Chaucer. I wish only to call attention toa 
passage that seems to savor ofit. In the Le- 
gend of Good Women (Prologue), when the 
troop of fair ladies comes in sight of the daisy— 

“ Ful sodeinly they stinten aile at ones 

And kneled doun, as it were for the nones, 

And songen with 0 vois,” etc. 

(A-text 198 ; B text 295.) 

Here Skeat renders ‘‘for the nones” ‘ for this 
special occasion,’ which of course makes very 
fairsense. There is a suggestion, however, in 
the whole passage, of such a rendering as 
‘by premeditation,’ ‘ by prearrangement,’ ‘as 
though by general consent.’ The connection 
is close enough with both ‘for the purpose’ 
and (especially) ‘ purposely,’ to be suggestive 
of the elastic character of the phrase, and to 
indicate how shadowy are the border-lines be- 
tween the various uses. 

In conclusion, Mr. Leo Wiener has called 
my attention to a couple of cases of ‘for the 
nones,” interesting in this connection, in 
Palsgrave’s Lesclarcissement de la Langue 
Francoyse (1530). In his English-French list 
of adverbs Palsgrave inserted the phrase 
twice, once with an added ¢. Under the 
adverbs answering the question Pour quoy ? 
‘*for the nones” is rendered ‘‘a propos; a 
escient ;” and under those answering the 
question Comment? “for the nonest” is 
rendered ‘‘de mesmes,” with the example: 
‘“*Cest ung gallant de mesmes” (pp. 865, 835). 
The first of these cases seems to be like the use 
of the phrase in the sense of ‘ purposely, know- 
ingly.’ The second is not so easy to be sure of ; 
perhaps one might classify it with the merely 
intensive or expletive uses. 

RAYMOND MACDONALD ALDEN, 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY, March 10, 1807. 


Notes. 


EDWARD ARNOLD’S spring announce ments in- 
clude ‘Wild Norway,’ by Abel Chapman ; 
‘On Veldt and Farm,’ by Frances McNab ; 
‘Soldiering and Surveying in British East 
Africa,’ by Major Macdonald ; ‘ The Sports- 
man in Ireland,’ a reproduction in ‘‘ The 
Sportsman's Library”; ‘Memories of the 
Months,’ by Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart.; ‘ Old 
English Glasses,’ i. e., drinking-vessels, by 
Albert Hartskorne ; ‘Treatment of Nature in 
Dante’s Divina Commedia,’ by Prof. Oscar 
Kuhns of Wesleyan University ;. and ‘The 
Chances of Death, and Other Essays,’ by 
Proé. Karl Pearson. 

The New Amsterdam Book Co. will issue 
during the present month ‘ Death—and After- 
wards,’ by Sir Edwin Arnold; ‘The Diary 
of a Resurrectionist, 1811-12,’ by James 
Blake Bailey; ‘Premature Burial, and How It 
May Be Prevented,’ by William Tebb and 
Col. E. P. Vollum, U. S. A.; ‘On the Nile 
with a Camera,’ by Anthony Wilkin, profuse- 
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ly illustrated; and ‘The Devil-Tree of El 
Dorado,’ a novel by Frank Aubrey. 

H. 8. Stone & Co. have in press ‘The 
Fourth Napoleon,’ by Charles Benham. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will shortly pub- 
lish the last part of ‘English and Scottish 
Popular Ballads,’ by the late Prof. Francis J. 
Child, with a biographical sketch by Prof. 
George L. Kittredge; ‘Memories of Haw- 
thorne,’ by Rose Hawthorne Lathrop; ‘John 
Hopkins Morison: A Memoir, by his Chil- 
dren’; ‘Reminiscences and Letters of Caro- 
line C. Briggs,’ edited by George S. Merriam; 
the second series of Victor Hugo’s Letters, ed- 
ited by Paul Meurice; ‘France under Louis 
XV.,’ by James Breck Perkins; ‘ The Story of 
the Pilgrim Fathers, 1602-1624, as told by 
Themselves, their Friends and their Enemies,’ 
edited from the original sources by Edward 
Arber; ‘The Ruins and Excavations of An- 
cient Rome,’ by Rodolpho Lanciani; ‘A Dic- 
tionary of American Authors,’ by Oscar Fay 
Adams; ‘ The Liquor Problem in its Legisla- 
tive Aspect,’ by Frederic H. Wines and 
John Koren; and ‘ Nature’s Diary,’ selections 
for the round year from Thoreau, Burroughs, 
and others. 

‘Nature in a City Yard,’ by Charles M. 
Skinner; ‘Talks to Young Men,’ and ‘Talks 
to Young Women,’ by the Rev. Charles H. 
Parkburst; and ‘For the.Country,’ patriotic 
poems in war-time and in peace, by Richard 
Watson Gilder, will be published next month 
by the Century Co. 

The Baker & Taylor Co. have in prepara- 
tion ‘The Romance of a Jesuit Mission,’ an 
historical novel by M. Bourchier Sanford. 

William Doxey, San Francisco, announces 
inedited ‘Letters of Canova and Madame 
Récamier,’ translated by J. W. Laing, M.A., 
Oxon., with an introduction by Prof. W. H. 
Hudson of Stanford University, and illustra- 
tions of Canova’s sculptures mentioned in the 
correspondence. 

A College Latin Series, under the general 
editorship of Charles E. Bennett of Cornell 
University and John C. Rolfe of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, has been undertaken by 
Allyn & Bacon, Boston. 

We do not find Prof. Jesse Macy’s ‘The Eng- 
lish Constitution’ (Macmillan) altogether satis- 
factory. The first nine chapters aim to give 
such an account of the practical workings of 
government in England as will help Ameri- 
can readers to a better understanding of 
Bryce’s ‘American Commonwealth’; but, 
while this purpose is in some degree accom- 
plished, the information given is of a very 
general character, and many topics on whicb 
a thoughtful reader would wish for light are 
omitted altogether. Were such a thing per- 
missible, a better and much more useful ac- 
count could be made by merely weaving to- 
gether the numerous and lucid explanations 
of English administrative usage which Mr. 
Bryce himself gives. The remainder of the vol- 
ume, dealing with the constitutional history of 
England, is mainly a restatement of the opi- 
nions and conclusions of secondary authori- 
ties, and, while readable and not uninform- 
ing, contains nothing either new or dis- 
tinctive. We take it that the volume is 
designed as a text-book for students who 
already know something of English history; 
we are inclined to think, however, that the 
average college student, save with most skil- 
ful guidance, would be likely to gain from it 
that most fatal of all knowledge—a general 
idea of things, unsupported by firm grasp of 
specific facts. We note slight misprints: the 
mame of Mr. James Gairdner, editor of the 





Paston lettars, appears as Gardner (p. 193), 
and that of J. R. Green, the historian, as 
Greene (pp. 193, 254). We are glad to com- 
mend the attractive style in which the volume 
is issued, and the admirable index. The few 
documents given in the appendix cannot be 
rendered too accessible. 

In her ‘Colonial Days in Old New York’ 
(Scribners), Mrs. Alice Morse Earle very pa- 
tiently reconstructs, for the Society of Colo- 
nial Dames and such others as are interested 
in the subject, the life of their Dutch ances- 
tors here, and gives us a quantity of detail, 
some of it not new, on how their houses were 
furnished ; what they ate and drank; how 
they were educated, married, and buried; 
how they cleaned their city streets and pun- 
ished their malefactors. Asa book of refer- 
ence it may be more authentic than Mr. 
Knickerbocker’s History, of which, however, 
it lacks the pictorial quality by reason of its 
very minuteness. 

Capt. John Codman has just published 
(Bonnell, Silver & Co.) a little book called 
‘An American Transport in the Crimean 
War,’ which becomes timely upon the revival 
of the Eastern question. The author’s cousin, 
Mr. John Codman Ropes, writes a preface for 
him, in which he very justly commends the 
book for its sprightly narrative and humor- 
ous anecdote, rather than for its value as a 
contribution to the history of what he consid. 
ers ‘‘the last of the picturesque wars of the 
world.” The Turks gave Capt. Codman a 
thoroughly good time while he was among 
them, and he remembers them so pleasantly 
that he does not share in the prevailing cry 
for their ejection from Europe. 

Prof. William Henry Hudson of Leland 
Stanford Junior University modestly offers 
us three essays, on Keats, Clough, and Mat- 
thew Arnold, originally prepared for lectures, 
under the title of ‘ Studies in Interpretation,’ 
in which the contrast between the different 
characters of the three poets, as well as a cer- 
tain affinity of each to the other in his atti- 
tude to the world and to the spiritual life, are 
exceedingly well thought out. The essay on 
Keats is the most notable of them, particular- 
ly so for its account of the influence of the 
French Revolution upon contemporary Eng- 
lish literature, first as a stimulus to an ardent 
radicalism, and next, in the same persons, to 
a conservatism equally intense. The author’s 
comparative study of the attitude of Cole 
ridge, Wordsworth, and Byron, during this 
period, which profoundly affected their work, 
is no less interesting than the picture of 
Keatsasa Hellene, a poet of beauty, not morals, 
to whom the reality of life was all ugly. The 
essay on Clough is well worth while, as his 
fine works are too little read; but while the 
critical analysis of his view of life is correct, 
it is a pity that the best of his verse has to go 
unquoted. Au obvious misprint (‘‘ godliness ” 
for ‘‘ godlessness”’) on page 16 spoils the sense 
of a sentence. 

The first volume of an Italian translation of 
the writings of the Senator and art critic, 
Giovanni Morelli, has been published by the 
Fratelli Treves (Milan). It will probably be 
followed by.two others, completing the work. 
It contains notes and a biography of Morelli 
by Dr. Gustavo Frizzoni, Morelli’s friend and 
pupil, and it is abundantly illustrated with 
process engravings, chiefly of pictures that 
are comparatively little known, or infre- 
quently copied. These add much to the value 
of the work, and give the Italian a decided 
superiority over either the,German or the 
English editions. 





G. Hedeler, Leipzig (18 Nirnbergstrasse), 
sends us the first volume in his world series 
of Lists of Private Libraries. It deals with 
the United States and Canada. It is arranged 
alphabetically by persons, each of whom is 
given a number, and embraces 601 without 
exhausting the field. The descriptions range 
in length from one line to twenty-five, and 
exhibit varying degrees of explicitness, from 
the.non-informing ‘‘good miscellaneous col- 
lection” to full-bodied réclame. The total 
number of, volumes is only exceptionally men- 
tioned. The largest we have noticed is 28 000. 
Many omissions are observable. We will in 
stance Prof. Goldwin Smith’s library in To- 
ronto, Mr. Daniel Parish, jr.’s, anti-slavery 
collection in this city, and Mr. W. H. Whit- 
more’s genealogical library in Boston. The 
two last would have furnished new titles or 
sub-titles for Mr. Hedeler’s index of special- 
ties, which, by the way, is very blind for 
reference by reason of faulty punctuation. 
There is also an index by States and towns. 
The descriptions are in Englisb, German, and 
French, in parallel columus. Additions to 
this list will be made in connection with 
Volume ii., Great Britain. We notice the mis- 
print of ‘‘ Marquard” for Marquand. 

The well-known Semitic scholar and Assist- 
ant Librarian of the Bodleian, Dr. Adolf Neu- 
bauer, has just edited, in collaboration with 
Mr. A. E. Cowley of Wadham College, Ox- 
ford, a Hebrew text of portions of Ecclesias- 
tes, his recent discovery of which, among a 
mass of Hebrew and Arabic fragments ac- 
quired through Prof. Sayce, has excited much 
attention. The Bodleian fragments consist of 
nine consecutive leaves, eighteen pages of 
Hebrew MS., which (oddly enough) form the 
continuation of the single leaf, two pages of 
MS., brought to Cambridge by Mrs. S. S. 
Lewis, and lately translated in the Expositor 
for July, 1896, by Mr. S. Schechter, Reader in 
Talmudic at Cambridge. Dr. Neubauer has 
published the Cambridge and the Bodleian 
fragments continuously, covering Ecclesiastes 
xxxix. 15 to xlix. 11, with collotype facsimiles 
of the first and last pages. A complete set of 
collotypes covering facsimiles of all the pages 
may be had by sending six shillings and six- 
pence to the Controller of the Clarendon Press 
at Oxford. The importance of this critical 
publication by Dr. Neubauer (issued by the 
Clarendon Press at half a guinea) in its bear- 
ing on questions of Biblical criticism can 
hardly be overestimated. Hitherto the origi- 
nal Hebrew text of Ecclesiastes has been re- 
garded as hopelessly lost, and the fortunate 
discovery of this large portion of it will con- 
sequently excite all the more interest. Dr. 
Neubauer’s careful edition of the Hebrew is 
acdbmpanied by a literal English translation, 
and by the Greek, Syriac, and Latin versions, 
and preceded by an introduction containing 
all that is known of the history of the book 
and of its author. 

The steady progress of the admirable ‘ Dic- 
tionnaire de la Langue Francaise du com- 
mencement du 18e siécle jusqu’ & nos jours’ 
(Paris: Ch. Delagrave) is good to behold. The 
20th fascicule of this compact and authorita- 
tive work of MM. Hatzfeld, Darmesteter, and 
Thomas carries the vocabulary on to négrillon, 

The present month witnesses the founding 
of a Zeitschrift fiir Biicherfreunde (Biele- 
feld: Velhagen & Klasing; New York: Lemcke 
& Buechner), to be edited by F. von Zobeltitz, 
a novelist of repute. 

The March number of the International 
Studio (New York: John Lane) has among its 
more notable articles one on ‘‘ Pencil Drawing 
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at Bushy [under Prof. Herkomer],” with many 
justificatory illustrations, and another on 
‘* Karly Scandinavian Wood-Carvings.” There 
is a four-page supplement, as promised, of 
‘* American Studio-Talk.” 

The American Architect and Building 
News Co., Boston, will supply to American 
subscribers the new monthly Art et Décora- 
tion, which has the support of such well- 
known artists as Puvis de Chavannes, Fré- 
miet, J. P. Laurens, Cazin, Grasset, Merson, 
etc. The initial (January) number strikes a 
high note in its illustrations. It opens witha 
paper on Glass (Vitrail), which is followed by 
one, offering no little interest, on Victor 
Horta, ‘‘an innovator” in domestic arcbitec- 
ture. Mr. Hortaisa Belgian, and the plans, 
facades, and interiors of his several designs 
can here be studied with profit. To be re- 
marked are his electric chandeliers uncon- 
ventionally disposed at the corners of mantels 
or on the newel of the hall stairway. 

The first number of Municipal Affairs, to 
be issued quarterly by the Reform Club of this 
city at No. 52 William Street, is a stout 
pampblet containing, as is fit, a Bibliography 
of Municipal Administration and City Condi- 
tions, arranged by subject and author. Some 
6,000 items are thus brought together, and not 
from English sources only. The aim of the 
compiler, Mr. Robert C. Brooks, has been to 
comprehend not merely the United States and 
Great Britain, but also France, Germany, 
Austria, Italy, and Spain. A list of the peri- 
odicals referred to, and a list of the principal 
topics of the subject - index, introduce this 
highly laudable work, of which the price is 
fifty cents. 

There are, we opine, few subscribers to the 
Harvard Graduates’ Magazine who do not 
read it backwards for the class news, and who 
do not feel that they have got their money’s 
worth before the general papers at the front 
are reached. Pursuing this progression, they 
will learn, from the March number, of the un- 
restricted gift of the late George Ticknor’s 
Dante collection to the College Library, by 
his family; will scan for the first time, we 
think, a list of ‘‘recent musical composi- 
tions by Harvard men,” mustering seven 
composers, some eminent ; and will note the 
reorganization of the College Printing-Office, 
which is now directly controlled by the 
Publication Ageut. They may next read 
and weigh the plea of Messrs. Bartlett, 
Francke, and Schilling in favor of establish- 
ing a Germanic Museum at Harvard; and 
wind up with Mr. Moorfield Storey’s picture 

“of ‘Harvard in the Sixties,” which points out 
in a salutary way some of the virtues of the 
old régime of uniform required instruction. 
The orator (for this paper formed part of a 
Sanders Theatre address) also conveyed an 
idea of the war-time elevation of sentiment at 
Harvard as in the North at large, but, mind- 
ful of the Jingo address from the same ros- 
trum in 1895, closed with an admirable dis- 

claimer of any sympathy with the pretence 

‘that war is in itself desirable or ennobling.”’ 

White Mountain tourists in the coming sea- 
son should bear in mind the map of Mount 
Washington and vicinity published by the 
United States Geological Survey, and now 
reprinted for the New Hampshire Forestry 
Commission. It is a contour delineation on a 
scale (practically) of an inch to a mile, colored 
for the wooded areas. Its scope is from North 
Conway on the south to Berlin on the north, 
with Jefferson and Fabyan’s for the western 
limit. With a number of other, smaller and 

pocket, maps, it accompanies the second an- 





nual report of the Forestry Commission, in 
which we notice the appendix containing a 
list of trees possessing commercial value that 
compose the State forests ; the White Moun- 
tain bibliography ; sundry addresses; and sta- 
tistical tables relating to the local lumber in- 
dustry. 

Prof. A. Baltzer of Bern is the author of 
the thirtieth volume of the reports on the 
Geological Map of Switzerland, describing 
the Diluvial Glacier of the Aar, and its de 
posits in the neighborhood of Bern. The vol- 
ume is handsomely prepared; its illustrations 
are particularly good, one of them being an 
exceptionally fine reproduction of a photo- 
graph,. by Sella, showing the confluence of 
the two main branches of the glacier, far up 
among the mountains. A long pictorial sec- 
tion exhibits the dimensions of the diluvial 
glacier when it extended down the valley and 
overflowed the piedmont plain. The text is 
chiefly devoted to a detailed account of glacial 
action in the neighborhood of the outermost 
terminal moraines and the included amphbi- 
theatre of Belp, just above Bern. A special 
map of this district in two large sheets will 
prove of much value to the student who 
wishes quickly to review on the ground the 
results reached by the Swiss specialists. Re- 
garding the vexed question of glacial erosion, 
Baltzer says: This problem was in earlier 
days treated too theoretically, but in later 
years extreme views have been abandoned in 
the light of detailed investigations, ‘‘indem 
beide Parteien Wasser in ibren Wein gossen.” 

Mr. Samuel T. Pickard, the biographer of 
Whittier, writes to the Boston Transcript 
March 5, protesting that the story which was 
quoted in our review of Mrs. Fields’s ‘ Authors 
and Friends’ about the burning of a waxen 
image by Whittier’s mother cannot possibly 
be true. He thinks she may have seen it done, 
and described it so vividly that Whittier fan- 
cied he remembered her doing it herself. 
Mr. Pickard’s argument is ingenious, but not 
quite convincing. It is not as if the wax- 
image superstition were merely a survival of 
Salem witchcraft. But Whittier’s mother is 
entitled to the benefit of a doubt. 

Science has not lost its hold on the solid ac- 
quisition of the Roentgen rays, albeit public 
interest in them has waned. We read in the 
Milan Perseveranza of February 14 that silk- 
culturists are now beginning to use the rays 
for detecting the female cocoons (whose ova 
are made discernible), and hence of selecting 
in due proportion the male cocoons, which 
produce a much greater quantity of silk. On 
the other hand, where silk has been over- 
weighted (or charged) in dyeing, the rays de- 
tect this also and the extent of it. 

An interesting side of the work of the Eng- 
lish in Egypt is shown in the report by Mr. J. 
Scott on the progress of the native tribunals 
for the past two years. The main facts em- 
phasized are that, through the careful super- 
vision of the different courts, justice is to a 
great extent impartially administered to all 
alike and without unnecessary delay. To as- 
sure the permanence of this desirable reform, 
so far as possible, all new magistrates are 
chosen from the successful graduates of the 
Khedivial School of Law,now numbering more 
than one hundred students. A Boys’ Reforma- 
tory has been established at Alexandria, in 
which the inmates are taught (besides reading 
and writing) gardening, carpentering, and 
other trades. 

Exceptional opportunities for training in 
physiology are held out by the depart- 
ment of physiology in the Harvard Medi- 








cal School, Boston, which offers positions for 
four qualified men without charge. The circu- 
lar cannot readily be epitomized, but may be 
had of Prof. Henry P. Bowditch at the School. 
Applicants must possess an elementary knowl- 
edge of physiology, and a sufficient training 
in one or more of the biological sciences. The 
chosen candidates ‘‘ will give the mornings of 
the collegiate year to research, and the after- 
noons to the direction of undergraduate stu- 
dents in experimental physiology, under the 
supervision of a professor in the department.” 


—The English Dialect Society is no more. 
Like those insects which perish in giving birth 
to their offspring, it has accumulated in print 
the material for the great Dialect Dictionary 
now in progress, and winds up its affairs by 
making the Dictionary its legatee. It expires 
with a final output of four volumes (London : 
Henry Frowde ; New York : Macmillan), car- 
rying the total up to 80. One, the thinnest, isa 
‘Bibliographical List of Works Illustrative of 
the Dialect of Northumberland,’ by R. Oliver 
Heslop. Another is ‘Two Collections of Der- 
bicisms, by Samuel Pegge, A.M.,’ laboriously 
edited from MSS. of the last century by Tho- 
mas Hallam and Prof. Skeat, who here sig- 
nally exemplifies his disinterestedness in the 
field of the Society of which he has been the 
President and mainstay. Pegge’s biography, 
by his son, offers some amusing reading, and 
we have marked some of the proverbs at the 
close of the glossary: ‘‘ As lazy as Ludlam’s 
dog, who laid himself down to bark”; ‘‘ Do 
nothing rashly but kill fleas”; ‘‘They are 
pulling geese in Scotland ; so here it snows.” 
No. 79 is ‘A Warwickshire Word-book,’ by 
G. F. Northall, with not a few Shakspere cita- 
tions, naturally. No. 77 isa glossary for the 
Lakes region, or ‘‘ Lakeland,” with a special 
view to comparing the dialect of Cumberland, 
Westmoreland, and North Lancashire with 
Icelandic. The compiler, Rev. T. Ellwood, 
has had the competent assistance of Mr. Mag- 
nuisson, and makes out a very good case in 
favor of a Norse settlement. The evidence is 
most striking in the case of place-names— 
Rotha, Bratha, Greta, Wisa, where the final 
a is Icelandic for ‘‘river,” all these being 
streams; Kirkby, etc., in which -by represents 
the Scandinavian word for village; Dub, 
‘**pool”; Wath, “ford”; Grund, ‘‘ farm” (Holm 
Grund, etc.), with others equally or more 
striking. The -thwaites (A pplethwaite, etc.) of 
Lakeland canall be matched in Norway. These 
precious volumes will not lose their worth 
by reason of the synthetical Dictionary. They 
will be resorted to for an intensive view of 
the several localities recorded dialectically, 
and, according as they are more or less dis- 
cursive and literary, will always furnish a de- 
lightful browsing-ground for the student of 
manners as well as of language. 


—Mr. Henry Gannett, in his Slater Fund 
pamphlet on the “‘ Statistics of the Negroes in 
the United States,” saysthat the negroes ‘ are 
moving southward from the border States in- 
to those of the South Atlantic and the Gulf.” 
The late Gen. Walker and Mr. Robert P. 
Porter, Superintendents of the tenth and the 
eleventh Census respectively, and Mr. Bryce 
in his ‘American Commonwealth,’ have made 
similar statements. The increase of the color- 
ed population of the border States has been 
small, whether considered absolutely or rela- 
tively. In the States of the far South, on the 
other hand, the last census showed that in 1890 
there were in round numbers seven hundred 
thousand more negroes than there were ten 
years before—a gain of over 18 per cent. dur- 
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ing the decade. The simplest and seemingly 
the sufficient explanation of this marked dif- 
ference in the amount and rate of increase 
was the one given by Mr. Gannett. No one, 
therefore, apparently thought it worth while 
to analyze the tables to be found in the pub- 
lications of the tenth and eleventh censuses 
showing the place of birth by States and Ter- 
ritories of the negro inhabitants of each State 
and Territory. Obviously, if the Maryland 
negroes, for example, were emigrating south- 
ward in numbers large enough to offset the 
deaths among the natives of that State who 
had gone in the same direction at an earlier 
period, there would have been in 1890 among 
the negroes residing in the South Atlantic 
and Gulf States more persons born in Mary- 
land than there were in 1880, Mr. Frederick 
J. Brown, in his fifty-page pamphlet upon 
“The Northward Movement of the Colored 
Population,” recently published by Cushing & 
Co. of Baltimore, has given the result of a 
careful study of these tables. He proves to 
demonstration that there has been no appre- 
ciable southward movement of the negro pop- 
ulation from any of the border States, even if 
we include in this description every State north 
of the latitude of Southern Tennessee. To this 
rule North Carolina constitutes the sole excep- 
tion. From the last-named State there went 
forth during the decade two streams of negro 
emigrants. One, containing between one-third 
and one fourth of the whole number, moved 
northward; the other, and much the larger, 
flowed southward and westward. Mr. Brown 
shows that the increase of the negro population 
of the border States, which would naturally be 
much smaller than in the States to the south- 
ward, has been still further diminished by an 
emigration during the decade of about seventy- 
five thousand from the border States to the 
North, the negrv population of which, be- 
tween 1880 and 1890, made a gain of over 20 
per cent. So far, therefore, from the negro 
moving, as Mr. Bryce supposes that he does, 
from the ‘* colder, higher, and drier lands” to 
‘*regions more resembling his ancient seat in 
the Old World,” precisely the reverse occurs. 
Indeed, Mr. Brown shows that even from the 
Far South there was an appreciable, albeit a 
feeble, movement to the old Free States, re- 
sulting in a net addition during the decade of 
some 6,000 souls to the negro population of the 
latter. 


—As collateral to the principal theme of his 
pamphlet, Mr. Brown has studied with great 
thoroughness and patience the location and 
movement of the-colored population of all the 
old slave States. He shows that there are, 
scattered through all these States, counties in 
which there are on the average nearly one 
hundred whites to every negro. In these sec- 
tions the small negro population is on the 
whole decreasing. There are other regions in 
which the negroes are five times as numerous 
as the whites. In these sections, as a rule, to 
which, however, there are notable exceptions, 
the negro preponderance is becoming greater. 
Outside of these two classes of counties, in 
which the disproportion between the whites 
and negroes is extreme, there lies the greater 
portion of the entire area of the Southern 
States. Mr. Brown detects throughout this 
area, which may be called the average South, 
a general tendency towards a more equal dif- 
fusion of the colored population. In other 


words, the black belts of the South are becom- 
ing less extensive, but some portions of them, 
of a comparatively limited area, are becoming 
still ‘‘ blacker ” than they used to be. 








—The Boletin of the Geographical Society 
of Lima, Peru, corresponding to the third tri- 
mester of Vol. VI., brings interesting news. 
In the annual address of the President, Dr. 
Luis Carranza, it transpires that, despite the 
financial disturbances in Peru due to the last 
revolution, funds have been found for con- 
tinuing the publication of the great map of 
that country, the material for which was col 
lected by Antonio Raimondi. This enterprise 
had temporarily ceased with the sixteenth 
sheet, The 17th, 18th, 19th, 20th, 22d, and 
24th are now ready for delivery, and Nos. 21, 
23, 25, 26, and 27 have been sent to the litho- 
grapher, Erhard of Paris, while Nos. 28 and 
29 are drawn, and the able cartographer Ba. 
luarte is drawing Nos. 30, 31, aud 32, with 
which the map will be complete. A new edi- 
tion of this map on a smaller scale is also 
promised. The prospects for an early com- 
pletion of Raimondi’s magnum opus, ‘ El Pe- 
ru,’ are not encouraging, and President Car- 
ranza announces the purpose of the Society 
to continue the publication of his notes in the 
Boletin. We havein this number the fifth in- 
stalment of Raimondi's Itinerary (‘De Lima 4 
Morococha’’), to be followed in due course 
by his notes on meteorology, geology, and 
natural history. Although these are by no 
means as full and satisfactory as would be 
the properly edited work, they will prove of 
such value that scholars who are interested in 
Peru can ill afford to be without them. 
Among other interesting papers in this issue 
is one by Capt. Melit6n Carvajal on the lati- 
tude of Lima, fixing the position of the south- 
ern tower of the cathedral on the parallel 12°, 
2', 58" S.; Humboldt’s determination, 12°, 2’, 
45° S., made in 1802, being one of the closest to 
this latest result. Dr. Claudio Osambela gives 
the historical basis of Peru’s claim of the Rio 
Madeira as its eastern frontier, and Dr. Leo- 
pardo Villar continues his scholarly and highly 
interesting discussions of the linguistic affini- 
ties of the Keshua with the languages of 
Polynesia and Asia, which he insists are fee- 
ble in the extreme, basing his argument upon 
word-structure, inflection, and other gram- 
matical relations, as opposed to mere lexical 
resemblances. 


—The minds of the Greeks are thoroughly 
occupied at present with the Cretan question, 
but, in the midst of the political turmoils, re- 
cent Athenian newspapers bring the news of 
three interesting archzological discoveries, 
In his excavations on the northern slope of 
the Athenian Acropolis, Kabbadias, Ephor- 
General of Antiquities, found other caves be- 
sides those formerly known and assigned to 
Apollo and to Pan, and determined that which 
has been called the cave of Pan to be the grotto 
of Apollo akraios. Ten votive inscriptions 
were there discovered, on small marble tab- 
lets which had stood in niches in the rock. 
These inscriptions are surrounded each by a 
wreath, which Kabbadias believes to repre- 
sent myrtle, and each bears the names not only 
of the chief archon of the city, but also of the 
archon basileus and the thesmothete. The 
place where the altar of Apollo stood is clear- 
ly marked. This grotto is of special literary 
interest, since it was the birthplace of Ion, ac- 
cording to Euripides’s play of that name. The 
same excavations of Kabbadias brought to 
light steps cut in the rock which lead to the 
stairs that were laid bare in the excavations 
of 1886. Up these steps the Persians may have 
climbed in their invasion of Greece under 
Xerxes in 480 B.c. 


—At Ambeladki, on the island of Salamis, 





fragments have been found of an ancient in- 
scription in the Corinthian alphabet. This 
proves to be the first two verses of the epitaph 
composed by the poet Simonides of Ceos for 
the Corinthians who perished in the battle of 
Salamis: ‘‘ Once we dwelt in the well-watered 
city of Corinth, but now Salamis, the island 
of Ajax, holds us.” The dialect is the strict 
Dorian, doubtless by the choice of the Corin- 
thians, while the literary tradition of Dio 
Chrysostom and Plutarch gives the epigram 
of the Ionic poet in an Ionic form. Doubtless 
the spot where the inscription was found was 
the burial-place of the Corinthians. Possibly 
the gravesof the others who fought at Sala- 
mislie near. The third discovery was made 
by the Germans in their excavations near 
the Areopagus in Athens—a potsherd on 
which had been scratched in ancient cha- 
racters the name of Themistocles. This was 
used, we may believe, either when this states- 
man was ostracised, about 471 B. c., ora dozen 
years earlier, when he succeeded in securing 
the ostracism of his rival, Aristides the Just. 
Three similar ostraka were previously known, 
one bearing the name of Megacles, uncle of 
Pericles, and two bearing the name of Xan- 
thippus, the father of Pericles. Two of these 
were found on the Acropolis, and the other 
near the Ceramicus. The excavation of the 
theatre at Delphi by the French has been 
completed. This is connected with the sacred 
precinct (peribolos) of Apollo’s temple, and 
is said to be well preserved. It has seven sec- 
tions (kerkides) of seats, with thirty-three rows 
in each section. The theatre at Athens, scho- 
lars will remember, has thirteen sections ; that 
at Epidaurus has fifty-two rows. 


—An electrical exhibition will be held in 
1899 at Como to celebrate the centenary of the 
invention of the Voltaic pile—Volta being a 
son whom Como delights to honor. It hap- 
pens that Turin is going to have a similar 
show in 1898, but Como counts upon the pres- 
tige of Volta’s name, as well as upon such re- 
lics of him as it may be possible to gather to- 
gether, to counterbalance the prejudice result- 
ing from this fact. The exhibition will not be 
confined to electricity alone, but will include 
fabrics of silk, Como’s greatest actual indus- 
try. It will be interesting to see just what 
she does produce in this line. At present her 
manufacturers make a secret of it, preferring 
to sell their fine goods as French, for the sake 
of the assured market they will command. 
It seems that they think the time has come for 
following a different course. At any rate, an 
open competition with the looms of Lyons 
ought to serve Italian industry better than this 
underhand method. It is to the credit of the 
Comaschi that they follow the example of the 
Milanese in their last exhibition, and have de- 
termined to raise the money wanted among 
themselves, without asking aid from the Gov- 
ernment. They are also about to begin a num- 
ber of improvements and embellishments of 
their port, hoping to bring them to an end be- 
fore 1899. These are, however, on a scale so 
vast that it may be feared that they will de- 
mand for their execution a much longer time. 
They include a change in the entire water- 
front of Como. 








RECENT POETRY. 


WE have more than once called attention to 
the fact that the Canadian provinces, after a 
jong period of comparative literary barren- 
ness, are now producing a younger group of 
poets who are forcing our rhymers in the 
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United States to look to their laurels. These 
Northern recruits show, it is true, a tendency 
to cross the line and to migrate hither ; but 
their works precede them and prepare a wel- 
come. Prof. C. G. D. Roberts’s new volume, 
‘The Book of the Native’ (Lamson, Wolffe & 
Co.), goes far to vindicate the claims we have 
heretofore made for this author. There is 
in him a sense of artistic finish—‘‘the per- 
fection and precision of the instantaneous 
line,” in Ruskin’s phrase—without which ge- 
nius leaves its work still undone. Note, for 
instance, the concentrated passion and power 
of this little blank-verse poem of only twenty- 
one lines (p. 65), and the cadence and com- 
manding rhythm in the structure of the verse: 


BESIDE THE WINTER SEA. 


As one who sleeps, and hears across his dream 
The cry of battles ended long ago, 

Inland I hear the calling of the sea. 

I hear its hollow voices, though between 

My wind-worn dwelling and thy wave-worn strand 
How many miles, how many mountains are! 

And thou beside the winter sea atone 

Art walking with thy cloak about thy face. 
Bleak, bleak the tide, and evening coming on ; 
And gray the pale, pale light that wans thy face. 
Solemnly breaks the long wave at thy feet; 

And sullenty in patches clings the snow 

Upon the low, red rocks worn round with years, 
I see thine eyes, I see their grave desire, 
Unsatisfied and lonely as the sea’s ;— 

Yet how unlike the wintry sea’s despair! 

For could my feet but follow thine, my hands 
But reach for thy warm hands beneath thy cloak, 
What summer joy would tighten in thy face, 

What sunshine warm thine eyes, and thy sad mouth 
Break to a dewy rose, and laugh on mine. 


The only criticism we should make on this 
is the repetition of the terminal words ‘‘thy 
face,” and this is a fault so obvious that we 
must believe it to be founded on some justifi- 
cation in the author's mind which makes it a 
virtue. Auother poem, in more lyric vein, is 
this (p. 90): 

THE LONE WHARF. 


The long boy = peseep 
Around its slee 
The long red tides of Tantramar. 
Around its dream 
They hiss and strea 
Sad for the ships that have > satled afar. 


How many lips 
Have lost their bloom, 
How many ships 
Gone down to gloom, 
Since keel and sail 
Have fled out from me 
Over the thunder and strain of the sea! 


Its kale-dark sides 
Throb in the tides; 
The long winds over it spin and hum; 
Its timbers ache 
For memory’s sake, 
And the throngs that never again will come. 


How many lips 
Have lost their bloom, 
How many ships 
Gone down iy afoom, 
Since keel and sail 
Have fled ouc from me 
Over the thunder and strain of the sea! 

It is to be noticed, as has already been prov- 
ed by Mr. Carman, that these Canadian poets 
have a fine repertory of local names, some of 
them sonorous enough for Milton, and partly 
the bequest of the old French explorers— 
Blomidon, Grand Pré, The Basin of Minas, 
and Tantramar. But Prof. Roberts is strong 
even away from the land of which he isa na- 
tive, as in the fine closing ballad of ‘ The 
Laughing Sally,” a sea-strain which has the 
vigor now so much praised in Kipling, and 
without Kipling’s tendency to an over-robust 
heaviness of hand. 

It is possible that the many admirers of 
Mr. Aldrich may feel that his ‘Judith and 
Holofernes’ (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) is 
hardly a satisfactory climax in his literary 
career. It is not merely handicapped, one 
hardly knows why, by its Scriptural name 
and subject; but it is also limited by the fact 
that blank verse, the most difficult of all mea- 
sures, is not one which Mr. Aldrich has ever 
quite made his own. The dramatic develop- 
ment of the work is strong and fine, as be. 
comes the author of ‘ Mercedes,’ but the me- 


or, 





lody often halts ; and only the varied cadence 
of Milton or Keats or Tennyson can relieve a 
long blank-verse poem from fatiguing the 
ear. It is not merely that there occur such 
tame lines as 


“Fairer than morning in Arabia’”’; 


“In no one day had he so drank [sic] of wine”; 


or, 
“Nigh unto Dothaim they buried her”; 


but one has only to read aloud any dozen 
continuous lines to be made aware of a cer- 
tain monotony in the work. For an inferior 
author this would be less important—we might 
even say that the poem gave great promise ; 
but the perfect beauty of many of Mr. Ald- 
rich’s shorter poems has established for him 
a standard by which he must inevitably be 
tried. He reaches perhaps his highest point 
of mere execution in the following passage 
(p. 75): 

As in some breathless wilderness at night 

A leopard, pinioned by a falling tree 

That takes him unaware curled up in sleep, 

Shrieks, and the ghostly echo in her cave 

Mimics the cry in every awful key 

And sends it flying through her solitudes: 

So shrieked Bagoas, so his cry was caught 

And voiced from camp to camp. from peak to peak. 
Then a great silence fell upon the camps, 

Ard all the people stood like blocks of stone 

In a deserted quarry: then a voice, 

Blown through a trumpet, clamored: He is dead! 


The Prince is dead! The Hebrew witch hath slain 
Prince Holofernes! Fly, Assyrians, fly! 


Upon the sounding of that baleful voice 
A panic seized the silent multitude. 
In white dismay from their strong mountain. hold 
They broke, and fled. As when the high snows melt, 
And down the steep hill-flanks in torrents flow, 
Not tn one flood, but in a hundred streams: 
So to the four winds spread the Asshur hosts, 
Leaving their camels tethered at the stake, 
Their brave tents standing, and their scattered arms 

The curious little volume which certainly 
presents its worst side in its title, ‘Seen and 
Unseen, or Monologues of a Homeless Snail,’ 
by Yone Noguchi (San Francisco: Burgess), 
has been received more coldly than one would 
have supposed by the Whitman Brotherhood, 
since it is really a reasonable logical deduc 
tion from their own cult. If a robust form. 
lessness makes greatness in Whitman, why 
should not a more fragile and attenuated form- 
lessness prove attractive in the ‘Homeless 
Snail’? The two products differ only as Ame- 
rica differs from Japan, and the big or burly 
from the delicate and slender. The face of 
the young author is boyish and appealing; and 
that at which he aims is not wholly beyond 
his reach, for he defines it as ‘‘The Mighty 
Nothing in No More.” Since that hero in Bai- 
ley’s ‘ Festus,’ whose achievement was to fall 
‘into himself ” and to be ‘‘ missing ever after,” 
there bas been nosuch complete self-surrender; 
and there are sometimes graceful glimpses of 
pure and delicate fancies by the way, and a 
fastidious purity of thought which must to 
those reared on Whitman appear a little fan- 
tastic and indicative of debility. The follow- 
ing stanza, if such it be, sums up as well as 
any the whole attitude of Yone Noguchi (p. 
32): 

THE SEAS OF LONELINESS. 


Underneath the void-colored shade of the trees, my 
“self” passed as a drowsy cloud into Somewhere. 

I see my soul floating upon the face of the deep, nay, 
the faceless face or the deepless deep— 

Ah, the Seas or Loneliness! 

The mute-wav ing, silence waters, ever shorelegs, bot- 
Ste oo copa pa colorless, have no shadow of 

y passing soul, 

Alas, 1, without wisdom, without foolishness, withouvt 
goodness, without badness, am like god, a ne- 
gative god, at least! 

Is that aquail? One voice out of the back hill jumped 
into the ocean of loneliness. 

Alas, hot sound resounds; what color returns; the 

m, the heaven, too, reap ppears 

There 9 — ‘place of muteness! ea, my paradise is 
lost in this moment! 

I want not pleasure, sadness, love, hatred, success, un- 
success, beauty, ugliness—only the mighty No- 
thing in No More. 


It is often to be noticed that the poetry of 
a painter is apt to be rich and incongruous, 





{ 


exhibiting odd schemes of color and confused 
strokes which seem far worse in words than 
on canvas. This is eminently true of Mr. 
Lawrence Housman’s ‘Green Arras’ (John 
Lane), a volume of poems illustrated by him- 
self, the same wealth and exuberance being 
visible in pictures and verses, but even more 
in the latter. So careless is the execution 
that a number of mere grammatical errors 
have to be corrected in an extra leaf. Most 
of the poems show power; some, as “The 
House of Birth,” exhibit depth of thought and 
feeling ; but the following is the sweetest and 
calmest among them all (p 78) : 


HOMEWARD BOUND. 


Face of delight, recall of love, 
Sea-frontage of the pleasant isles, 

The sunlight strikes our sails above, 
And night draws in the leeward miles. 


We bring you visions of the south, 
Sea-dreams of many a bathing star, 

From many & moon-white river’s mouth, 
We travellers waveworn from afar. 


With overhead the light grown grand, 

On sails that clutch the homeward breeze : 
And lo! the dipping of the land, 

And heart’s-ease of the harbored seas. 

John Davidson, author of ‘New Ballads’ 
(John Lane), isa type of those younger Eng- 
lish poets who vibrate between primrose paths 
or soft serenades to Miranda and the grim 
realities of Eoglish lowly life—things which 
become grimmer still in their somewhat crude 
utterance. Such honest rudeness of sympa- 
thy, apparent iu this author’s previous works,> 
is more marked than ever here; it shows itself 
in his very titles, as ‘‘A Song of the Road,” 
‘A Northern Suburb,” ‘‘A Ballad of a Work- 
map,” and is written out plainly in such 
strains as this (p. 96): 


PIPER, PLAY! 


Now the furnaces are out, 
And the aching anvils sleep ; 
Down the road the grimy rout 
Tramples homeward tw enty deep. 
Piper, play! Piper, play! 
Though we be o *erlabored men, 
Ripe for rest, pipe your best ! 
Let us foot it once again! 


ry looms delay their din ; 
1 the humming wheels are spent; 
een ‘epindles cease to spin 
Wa arp and woof must rest content. 
Piper, play! Piper, pla 
For a little we are ce. 
Foot it, girls, and shake your curls, 
Haggard creatures though we be! 


Racked and soiled the faded air 
Freshens in our holiday ; 
Clouds and tides our respite share ; 
Breezes linger by the way. 
Piper, rest! Piper, rest! 
Now, a carol of the moon! 
Piper, piper, play your best! 
Melt the sun into your tune! 


We are of the humblest grade: 
Yet we dare to dance our fill! 
Male and female were we made,— 
Fathers, mothers, lovers still. 
Piper softly ; ‘soft and low; 
Pipe of love in mellow notes, 
Till the tears begin to flow 
And our hearts are in our throats. 

Yet, well meant as is the intention, it is 
doubtful whether a strain like this would 
really touch either the class described, or the 
class who will read Mr. Davidson’s poems, He 
who can reach both is the true poet of the 
people. 

Another English rhymer whose heart seems 
always divided between Nellie or Elaine on 
the one side and the deepest human problems 
on the other is Mr. F. B. Money-Coutts (John 
Lane), and he expresses pity, in a sonnet 
to Matthew Arnold, for all influences which 
took that poet away from the muse. In his 
‘Poems’ Mr. Money-Coutts gives a pleasing 
impression of home affections, and some good 
sketches of travel, as in the following (p. 65): 


ALDEBURG. 


Once more I watch the pale and writhing lips 
Of this old sea that gnaws around the land, 
me lonely are the surges and the strand! 
e fishermen are gone, and fled the ships; 
The billows, that the cruel tempest whips, 
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Shake their gray manes and plunge shone om sand; 
und dying day no — a stan 
Far o’er the fuam the ng Denes: —¥ 
When last I wandered here, n chiidhood's paid 
The sky was biue, tue waves were ail aglow; 
Ah! then my heart unfolded, like a flower 
Enisled in innocence; no stormy stower 
Of worldly waters, no unfathomed flow 
Of passion compassed me with empty woe. 
The unusual word ‘‘stower” is doubtless the 
‘“‘stour” or ‘‘stoor” of the dictionaries; a 
provincial English word for rushing water. 
In looking for a woman’s book representing 
this double striving after the ideal and the 
actual, one may well select ‘The Flower-Seller, 
and Other Poems’ (Longmans), by Lady Lind- 
say. In various ways she attempts the purely 
poetic side, and once reaches it in a really 
strong poem, such as perhaps no other woman 
now writing poetry in England—except the 
two mysterious ladies who pose as ‘‘ Michael 
Field’”’—could have excelled (p. 85): 
THE STORMY PETREL. 
Mashinger s ges aoe and danger, o’er the darkling fur- 
Rides the, Sto stormy. Petrel telling where the gathered 
whir' 
Bird of Fate, co ty we should welcome, counting thee 
as truly blest 
For thy ey and thy warnings time!y brought from 
east or 


wes 
Know’st not that an ill-tongued prophet is by all men 
deemed accurst— 





He that t cries di , he that sees far doom 
the firs 

Thou and ae oars de footed brethren, sable-fea- 
tured, tempest- 


Ye are held od oes of pirates, errant- drifting, sen- 
Spirits of pode crafty Norsemen as in rapine ruled the 
‘Shedding blood for v ery fterceness, lust of treasure and 
Now ‘condetined to wander ever, evermore to dip 


an ve 
Backs oetned sins, a deeds of old time, in the crys- 
crested wav 
Say, ye’ w watthe of le rovers, grim and dreaded 
puccane 

Whose vindletiv e quest of white sails still across mid- 
ocean steers, 

Tracking —- and bringing wreckage—say, in mystic 
demc or! 

Do ye ap and tread, commanding, every footprint of 
the storm ? 

Nay, peer. Sopeet, | here’s a story writ for thee through 
gen ore 

Named wert thou, that wel 'st the water, from the im- 
petuous saint of yor 

Peter—who by faith would g gladly step with trembling 
human feet 

On the og A 's own shining pathway, there his gracious 

to greet. 


Fear not. He whose touch upheld the apostle’s life on 


Gaiile 
Gave thy wines, eaoene and sustaining, O thou wander- 
ing bird, to thee 

Yet when Lady Lindsay turns—evidently 
with a full heart—to the sorrows of the hum- 
bler world around her, she gives theimpression 
of touching it with her finger.tips only and 
with hands very carefully gloved, as thus 
(p. 109): 
I know a churchyard in the city’s core, 
Ana yonder deep in humble grave she lies 
And waits for me. The busy people pass 
Beside, around, with heedless rap:d Gena: 
The trader who on anxious gain is bent, 
Th’ apprentice, boyish stilt and fresh of heart, 
The working woman, saddened ere her pees H 
And w zened children, playing at tip-ca 
Crouch on the graves, or beggar girls, 
To what’s refined, sit sighing, sucklin, 


They'd g-adly push beneath the close head-stones, 
And stretch out greedy palms to garner pence. 


This ‘quite lost to what’s refined” gives a 
fatal impression of a mental remoteness which 
excludes the author hopelessly f1om all con- 
tact with the real situation. Not thus would 
Elizabeth Fry or Jane Addams or Mrs Bal- 
lington Booth seek and save the lost ; and yet 
the author’s intent is unimpeachable. 

Mr. Arthur Thomas Quiller Couch, who 
publishes under the initial ‘‘Q” a volume of 
* Poems and Ballads’ (London.: Methuen), has 
long since shown a genuine but wayward 
power, which rises in this volume to the bigh- 
est point in a really remarkable blank verse 
poem, “* Columbus at Seville,” which, although 
suggesting Browning in its more dramatic 
portions, yet shows in its conclusion an effec. 
tiveness of rhythm that rather recalls the fine 
versification of Tennyson (pp. 52, 69) : 


“At Salamanca then they tested us: 
Churchmen and schoolmen and cosmogoners 


quite lost 








In council. ‘Hey!’ and ‘What?’ ‘ byte ~The a sphere? 
fee two ways to Cathaia?’ ‘Tutan 


the Cathaians then no b' = int ok head 
a 


Kept the sea boiling? Of the tropic potnt 
Where white men turned hop-skip to blackamoors ?’ 
‘And hark ye, sir, to what Augustine says 
And here is Cosmas’ map. “ God ph the world 

a tabernacle: sky for roof and me 
And earth for flooring. ... Ma 
Upon the face of it mathe face, you hear, : 
Not several faces—“ On foundations laid 
The earth abides ’—foundations, if you please, 
Not mid-air. Soothly, sir, at your conceits 
We smile, but warn you that they | lie not far 
On this side heresy. “ Anti y 
Our Mother Church annuls the Antipodes. ; 


Fools, fools, Diego! Ay, but folly makes 
More orphans than malevol 
There I el 
Rejected, and the good Logo ooked o 
She did not smile. Than sod she did “not smile. 


She did not speak. I saw the mute lips move 
emeaiazeaeriits vress noes a cairate — —. 


Further than I have travelled she bath fared: 

But [shall follow. Soon will come the call: 

And I shall grip the tiller once again. 

Tbe purple nigbt shall heave upon the peer 

Mile after mile; the dawn invade the star: 

The stars the dawn—how long? And following down 
The moon’s = ee. I shall hear again 

The frigate-bird go wh'stting —see the flash—— 

The light on Guanahani! Salvador! 

Let thy Cross flame upon me in that 

And from that Cross outstretch her abated hands!” 


In ‘Verses and Sonnets,’ by Hilaire Belloc 


(London: Ward), the jesting is rather flat, 


and the more serious part of the little volume 
is chiefly valuable for the combination of 
French landscape with English descriptions of 


nature, as in the following (p. 57): 


MAY. 

This is the laughing- eyed amongst them all : 

My lady’s month. A season of young things. 

She wales the light with harmony, and brings 
The year's first green upon the beeches tall. 
How often, where long creepers wind and fall 

Through the deep woods in noonday wanderings, 

i ve heard the month, when she to echo sings, 

I’ve heard the month make merry madrigal. 


How seen. bosomed in the breathing atrons 
Of mosses ano young flowerets, have I lai 
And waached the clouds, and caught the sheltered 


hic it were more than life to hear again— 
of Pda small birds that pipe it all day lon 
Not far from Marly by the memoried Seine. 

The modest volume called ‘An Opal: Verses,’ 
by Ednah Proctor Clarke (Lamson), recalls in 
more ways than one the volume equally small 
and also called ‘ Verses’ in which Helen Hunt 
(Mrs. Jackson) first made it evident that an- 
other woman’s voice, full of passion and pene- 
tration, had made itself heard. There is a 
more positive dramatic march in some of the 
present author’s narrative sketches; and her 
new delineation of Circe has a profounder mo- 
ral meaning, if less of superb passion, than the 
‘* Ariadne” of her predecessor; but there is a 
quality and execution which “ H. H.” might 
have envied in the title-poem of the book 
(p. 11): 

AN OPAL. 
A rose of fire shut in a veil of snow ; 
An Le gleam athwart a misted Sky : 
A jewel—a soul! gaze deep if thou wouldst know 
The flame-wrought spell of its pale witchery 


And now each tremulous beauty lies revealed, 
And now the drifted snow doth beauty shield. 


omy shy Jove, enaats ner kerchief white, 
Warm r oth ve weey BA, AE om . detigint, 
Who trembleth over that she yieldeth m 
And now her lips her beart’s rich flame have told; 
And now they pale that they have been so bold. 
The hymns of Eliza Scudder are so thorough- 
ly established in the hymn-books of all de- 
nominations that the reprint, slightly en- 
larged, of her ‘ Hymns and Sonnets’ (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) needed nothing to make it 
attractive except the admirable and candid 
sketch of her brief career by Mr. Horace E. 
Scudder. He has shown simply and clearly 
how she passed from her Calvinistic training 
into liberal Unitarianism, and then, under the 
strong influence of Bishop Brooks, into the 
Episcopal Church. He says, and perhaps 
justly, that her later hymns, such as ‘“ Lines 
for Music” and ‘‘ Vesper Hymn,” breathe 
more of the air of divine content than those 
written in her unchurched days; but he does 


de ‘al men to dwell 









not point out the noticeable fact that these 
later ones have taken, at least as yet, no such 
strong hold upon the hymn-books. No one 
has yet fully explained why it is that, in this 
country especially, so large a portion of the 
hymns actually used by evangelical churches 
were composed by Unitarians or Quakers ; in- 
somuch that the two hymns generally recog- 
nized as carrying the spiritual life to its high- 
est and tenderest point—‘t Nearer, My God, 
to Thee” and ‘‘ While Thee I Seek ”—both 
came from exceedingly heretical sources. The 
hymn most widely sung, no doubt, among 
those contributed by Miss Scudder is the fol- 
lowing (p. 3): 
THE LOVE.OF GOD. 
Thou Grace Divine encircling all, 
A soundless, shoreless sea, 


Wherein at last ours fh a fall, 
Love of God most 


When over dizzy heights we go, 
One soft havd blinds our eyes; 
The other leads us safe and slow, 

O Love of God most wise! 


And though we turn us from Thy face 
And wander wide and long, 

Thou bold’st us still in thine embrace, 
O Love of God most strong! 


The saddened heart, the restless soul, 
The toil-worn frame and mind, 
Alike confess Thy sweet control, 
O Love of God most kind! 


But not alone Thy care we claim, 
Our wayward steps to win 

We know Thee by a — name, 
O Love of God within 


And, filled and quickened by Bnd breath, 
Our souls are strong and f 

To rise o’er sin and fear _ death, 
O Love of God, to Thee 


Mr. Telford Groesbeck’s ‘The Incas, the 
Children of the Sun’ (Putnams), has the suffi- 
cient endorsement of Mr. Clements R. Mark- 
ham as to its historic truthfulness. He adds 
also his vordict as to its poetic character ; this, 
however, being less clearly within his domain. 
Weshould say that the value of the handsome- 
ly printed volume must be sought rather in 
the prose historical appendix and glossary than 
in the rhymed portion, which has no peculiar 
charm, or in the illustrations, which are florid 
and melodramatic. Mr. Francis Sherman, 
in his ‘Matins’ (Boston: Copeland), shows 
thoughtfulness, serious purpose, facility in 
versification, and occasionally very bad taste. 
His outdoor poems, however, seldom fail of a 
sympathetic appreciation of the finer aspects 
of nature, as in the following (p. 23) : 

THE LAST FLOWER. 
¢ Golden-rod, well worshipped of the sun 

W here else hath Summer tarried ae in thee? 
This meadow is a barren thing to 
For here the reapers’ toil is over ana ‘done. 

Of all her many birds chere is but one 

Left to assall the last wild raspberry ; 

The buttercups and daisies withered be, 

And yet thy reign hath only now begun. 

O sign of power and sway im 

O sceptre thrust into the hands of Fa I 

By Summer ere Earth forgot her soft foot’s tread 
O woman-flower, for love of thee, alas, 

Even the trees have let their glory pass, 

And now with their gold hair are garlanded. 

An author has not really made his mark un- 
til he begins to have imitators, and Mr. Rob- 
ert W. Chambers has furnished Mr. Kipling 
with this tribute in his ‘With the Band’ 
(Stone & Kimball). The familiar properties 
are all here—the Irish dialect, the troop-ship, 
and at necessary intervals ‘‘Gawd.” Lest 
there should be a doubt about it, one poem is 
expressly inscribed to Mr. Kipling, with some 
wholesome hints as to the mission and limita- 
tions of the English Tommy Atkins. It is 
also to be said to the author’s credit that he 
has added some poems having a touch of ten- 
derness which Mr. Kipling keeps to himself if 
he carries it about him—a touch which is at his 
best in ‘‘ Eily Considine,” the ballad of the 
regimental belle and beauty of other days, 
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now an old woman selling apples at the bar- 
' rack gate (p. 9): 
At the arene -gate she sits, 
'y Considine; 
Now she Pa... now she knits, 
While the sunshine, through the slits 
In the trellised qompst ~vine, 
Warms old Eily Considine, 
Pi her heart that long a ago 
the Regiment aglow 
OSaecler colleen ell was seen 
Lips that flamed like eeartes wine, 
Eyes of azure smile divine,— 
» = at you 
Where the ne gilded sun + dapples, 

‘The Tearless Land: A Collection of Poems 
on Heaven,’ compiled by M. C. Hazard, Ph.D. 
(Congregational Sunday-School Society), has 
as a compilation the defect, hardly separable 
from such a work on such a subject, that it 
inevitably includes a large proportion of the 
commonplace, and makes the reader doubt 
whether, after all, it would not have been bet- 
ter to cancel all the pages except those which 
include Edwin Arnold’s ‘‘He who died at 
Azan” or Longfellow’s ‘‘ Into the Silent Land.” 
Goethe describes himself as having been, in 
youth, among a circle of good people to whom 
all the details of the next world were so fami- 
liar that, when they met you in that abode, 
they would undoubtedly crowd around you 
exclaiming, ‘‘There, I told you so!” Yet he 
does not describe this over-familiar handling 
as having had a very good effect on his own 
mind, but rather as having created a slight 
antagonism, so that he rather hoped that im- 
mortality might not be a real fact. On the 
other hand, it is true that such books as this 
will be most eagerly sought by those who are 
already convinced; and for these the compila- 
tion is well aud carefully made, being subject 
only to the criticism based upon a slight sense 
of excess. A collection on a quite differ- 
ent theme, but liable in some degree to the 
same charge of undiscriminating quantity, is 
‘Love's Demesne: A Garland of Contempo- 
rary Love Poems’ (Dodd, Mead & Co.). It has 
been edited in two volumes by George H. EIl- 
wanger, with some labor, obviously, and con. 
tains many good things, but also much that is 
mediocre, while omitting love-poems so re- 
markable as Helen Hunt’s ‘‘ Burnt Ships” and 
Saxe Holm’s ‘‘ Three Kisses of Farewell.” 

Mr. Owen Seaman’s ‘The Battle of the 
Bays’ (John Lane) is a series of amusing 
skits on Swinburne, Edwin Arnold, David- 
son, Le Gallienne, and the rest. Nothing so 
good of the kind has been published since 
Sir Frederick Pollock’s ‘Leading Cases’ in 
that vein wherein Englishmen, for some rea- 
son, surpass Americans ; it being, indeed, the 
only direction, except perhaps dinner-table 
talk, in which their lightness of touch sur- 
passes ours. There is not the slightest com- 
parison to be made, for instance, in this re- 
spect between Mr. Seaman’s little book and 
‘The Acrobatic Muse,’ by Mr. R. K. Munkit- 
trick (Chicago: Way & Williams). Among 
American subjects, the Englishman finds na- 
turally his best game in Whitman, always so 
easy to mimic in all but his merits ; and in 
the present case the especial theme of the 
imaginary discourse makes it a palpable hit 
(p. 71): 

SWORDS AND PLOUGHSHARES. 
PartI. Presto Furioso. 

Spontencous Ue ! 
O my Camarados! I have no delicat 

but I go blind on sorte a! 
Give me the flap-flap of the soaring Eagle’s pinions! 
Give me the tail of hy ‘British lion tied in a knot, 

inextricable, not to be solved anyhow! 
Give meastanding army (I say‘ ‘give me,” because 


just at present we want one badly, armies being 
often useful in the time of war). 


dip) ss 
as a¢ s 





see a superb fleet (I take it that we are to have a 
sapenn fleet built almost immediately). 








I observe the crews prospectively, they are constituted 
of various nationalities, not necessarily American; 

I see my sling the slug and chew the plug: 

I hear the drum begin to hum; 


Both aoa _— are! purely accidental and con- 
to my princ 
We aan wipe the floor Be of the m mill: -pond with thescalps 
of able-bodied British 


I see Professor Edison chown to arrange for us a tor- 

o-hose on wheels, likewise an infernal electro- 
semaphore; 

I see Henry Irving | dead-sick and declining to play 


Cor; o Poem r; 
Cornell, I yell! ° "yell Cornell! 


I note the Manhattan boss leaving his dry-goods store 
= saves in a small Gatling gun and a ten- 


nt banner; 
I further note. ‘the Identit graves out of forty-four 
spacious and thoughtful Stat 
I ae ae as shortly to be canent in that Identity; 
milarly Van Dieman’s Land, Gibraltar, and 
Stratton. on-AVvon; 
Briefly, I see Creation mneeati ! 


Part Il. Intermezzo Doloroso. 


(Allowing time for the fall of American securities to 
the extent of some odd hundred millions sterling; also 
for the Day of Rest.) 


Part III. Andante Amabile. 


Who breathed a word of war? 
Why, surely we are men and Plymouth brothers ! 
Pray, what in thunder should we cut each other’s 
Carotids for? 


Merciful powers forefend ! 
For we by gold-edged bonds are bound alway, 
Besides a lot of things that never pay 

A dividend ! 


Say, sirs, and shall we sever ? 
And mar the fair exchange of fatted steers, 
Chic: age | pis, and eligible peers? 
never, never ! 


Shall gore be made to flow ? 
Like kindred Sohrabs shall we knock our Rustu ms, 
And biast our beautiful McKinley customs? 

Lord love us! no! 


Then, burst Le sundering bar! 
Our punctured pockets yearn across the ocean; 
Till now we never had the faintest notion 
How dear you are! 


O love of other years ! 
Wall Street, aweary from her broken bliss, 
Waits like a loving crocodile to kiss 
Again with tears! 








An Essay on the Present Distribution of 
Wealth in the United States. By Charles 
B. Spahr. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 1896. 


Tus work professes to be written to illustrate 
the proposition that, upon matters within its 
field, the common observation of common peo- 
ple is more trustworthy than the statistical 
investigations of the most unprejudiced ex- 
perts. Indeed, the author has come to be- 
lieve that social statistics are to be trusted 
only when they confirm common observation. 
It is hard to say whether the boldness or the 
convenience of this proposition is more admira- 
ble. It is certainly most comfortable to be 
assured that we may dispense with all Jabori- 
ous investigation and trust to our general im- 
pressions. One of Gen. Grant’s secretaries of 
the treasury, we recollect, reached the conclu- 
sion that the farmers of the country were 
prosperous by looking out of the car window 
on his way from Massachusetts to Wasbing- 
ton and observing some flourishing crops; but, 
for obvious reasons, a conclusion so reached 
may be erroneous. Moreover, as the ‘‘com- 
mon observation” of some people directly 
contradicts that of others, those who hold to 
Mr. Spahr’s doctrine must content themselves 
with the conviction that their own impres- 
sions are correct, without being able to offer 
any reason why other people should accept 
them. But we need not say that it is no great 
luxury to hold opinions which the world is at 
perfect liberty to reject; particularly when 
we hold them only on condition that we admit 
that the opinions contrary to our own are as 
valid as those which we entertain. 

By way of illustrating his proposition that: 
social statistics are of no value, Mr. Spahr 
proceeds to employ them to demonstrate his 








theories. We search in vain in this book for 
any definite propositions established by ‘‘ com- 
mon observation.” Some vague statements, 
it is true, are offered as the result of this pro- 
cess, but they are very few. On the other 
hand, the book is full of stetistical tables and 
numerical returns and estimates, which are 
accepted as conclusive when they support the 
author's prejudices, and condemned when they 
do not. He is confronted with the fact that 
iu New York city the number of savings-bank 
accounts is nearly twice as great as the num- 
ber of families, and dismisses this evidence 
with the comment that twq-thirds of the fami- 
lies possess no savings-bank account at all. 
This assertion appears to be based wholly on 
the ground that a comparison for a short 
period of the probate records of the city with 
the returns of mortality indicated that only 
600 males, out of 2,500 who died, left estates 
that were administered through the Surro- 
gate’s Court. This is a fair specimen of the 
author’s methods as a statistician. His gene- 
ral conclusions are that, in this country as a 
whole, one family out of a hundred owns ag 
much property as the other ninety-nine; that 
two fifths of the product of industry goes as 
the share of capital; that ‘‘one-tenth of the 
families have the same aggregate income as 
the remaining nine-tenths, while the one per 
cent. at the top have as mich as the fifty per 
cent. at the bottom,” and that our taxes place 
“upon the property of those struggling for 
independence burdens fourfold heavier than 
upon the property of those already rich.” 

The slightest examination of the author’s 
reasoning shows that these conclusions are 
not worth the paper they are written on, and 
it would be easy to pulverize his argument in 
detail, were the game worth the candle. We 
must confine ourselves to remarking that Mr. 
Spahr wholly ignores the distribution of our 
pension largess of $140,000,000 a year, the ex- 
istence of a horde of recipients of the public 
revenue, and the provision of free education, 
free libraries, free medical service, etc., at the 
expense of the public—to say nothing of the 
wealthy—whereby, according to his theories, 
the money raised by taxes is beneficially dif- 
fused. He assumes on the one hand that cus- 
toms and excise duties, licenses, etc., are paid 
by consumers, and on the other hand that 
taxes on real estate are not paid by tenants, 
nor income taxes by any persons except those 
who receive the income. In other words, an 


‘importer or a liquor-seller charges to his cus- 


tomers what the Government exactsfrom him 
in duties or licenses, but if the exaction is 
called an income tax he pays it out of his own 
profits. No wonder that Mr. Spahr cries out 
for an income tax; but it must be a progres- 
sive one, or, if the Supreme Court will not al- 
low it, let us have what more nearly ap- 
proaches confiscation, a progressive property 
tax. He wants to have incomes which he thinks 
‘*in excess of the demands of comfort or cul- 
ture or character” reduced; but his own 
figures show that no average family, if equality 
is justice, ougbt to have an income of more 
than $1,000 a year, if indeed it ought to have 
half that. If a scheme of confiscation is to be 
adopted in this country, it is safe to say that 
it will not be regulated by Mr. Spahr’s views 
of justice, but by those of the majority of the 
people; and if he supposes that they are going 
to exempt a rich man who pleads character or 
culture in extenuation of his income, he is al- 
together mistaken as to the nature of the pas- 
sions that he is trying tostirup. It is perhaps 
hardly necessary to add that Mr. Spahr attri- 
butes most of our recent miseries to ‘‘ the con- 
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traction of the currency that has followed the 
legislation against silver in 1873 and 1893.” 





In the Land of Tolstoi. By Jonas Stadling 
and Will Reason. New York: Thomas 
Whittaker. 

THE sub-title of this volume, ‘‘ Experiences of 
Famine and Misrule in Russia,” will not only 
afford a suggestion as to its contents, but, no 
doubt, prove astrong attraction for the people 
who bave already made up their minds on the 
subject of Russia in general, and the delights 
of reading an arraignment of their neighbors 
in particular. Evil-speaking and a pessimistic 
view of thiogs are tacitly admitted to be more 
entertaining than kind words and a charitable 
view of the circumstances connected with the 
reprehensible deeds to which we object on our 
neighbor’s part. No doubt, the Russian Gov- 
ernment may have been remiss in not turning 
its attention to the wide-spread failure of the 
crops in the graio-raising districts sufficiently 
early in the day, and may, thereby, have laid 
itself open to the accusation of being, in some 
degree, responsible for the great famine of 
1891-92. But it certainly is not fair to throw 
the whole blame upon the ‘ bureaucratic sys- 
tem.” Let the assistant author, Mr. Reason, 
who would appear to be an Englishman, ap- 
ply the same course of argument to the Bri- 
tish Government in connection with the 
present famine and plague in India, aud he 
willspeedily find himself able to draw the line 
of blame with more accuracy. We feel safe in 
assuming that he will not indulge in wholesale 
condemnation of the ‘‘system,” independent 
of natural causes and the circumstances which 
fetter the natives as in a grasp of iron. 

The necessity for saying this much by way 
of preface to our consideration of the contents 
of the volume is forced upon us by the presence 
of a great mass of matter which, though ex- 
tremely interesting in itself, does not come 
from personal knowledge of the chief author, 
Mr. Stadling, and has been culled from vari- 
ous printed sources, wherever he found the 
material suited to his object. Some of this 
material had already been presented to the 
public by previous writers, with more or less 
fulness. Butit is far from being out of place 
here, since it amplifies and renders interesting 
what might have seemed too slight without 
it, and it possesses the advantage of affording 
a better view of several sides of one or two 
matters than Mr. Stadling would have been 
able to offer without such assistance. One 
decided disadvantage—to his own case—which 
Mr. Stadling does not seem to have detected, 
is also attached thereto, as we shall point out 
later on. 

We may say, at the outset, that the book is 
well planned to give as complete a history as 
possible of Count L. N. Tolstoi from the social, 
not the literary, point of view, by dint of asum- 
mary biography, translations of short stories 
from his pen,and the like. The pictures, chiefly 
from photographs taken on the spot by the 
author (apparently), add greatly to the effect 
of lifelikeness. But the principal interest 
lies in the accounts, too scanty by compari- 
son, of Mr. Stadling’s acquaintance with the 
Count, his relatives and helpers, at the scenes 
of suffering, whither he went to carry certain 
contributions from England and the United 
States, gathered among Baptists whose sym- 
pathies went out to the Stundists, some of 
whom call themselves Baptists. Of such there 
were none where Count Tolstoj himself was 
working, though Mr. Stadling found a few in 

be Samara government, where the Count’s 





third son was in charge. For the Count him- 
self Mr. Stadling seems to cherish an almost 
unbounded admiration, though it is pleasant 
to see that he retains sufficient independence 
to indulge in this mild protest: ‘It is true 
that, in his ‘Kingdom of Heaven is within 
You,’ he uses arguments that seem to many of 
us to be invalid, and draws inferences from 
Christ’s words that strike us as unwarranted, 
and that in his books generally he expresses 
opinions that are no more certainly true than 
other men’s opinions; and of course he believes 
in them, as we all believe in our own, and 
very rightly, so long as we really think them, 
and do not merely reflect the opinions of those 
about us.” 

The true aim of the book, however, to which 
the greater part of it is devoted, and for which 
the visit to the Tolstoi fields of famine-work 
and the sufferers serves only as the introduc- 
tion, is the status of the Stundists and Noncon- 
formists in Russia. This subject Mr. Stadling 
begins to deal with as soon as he reaches Sa- 
mara, and, leaving the reader to enjoy the 
other part for himself, we will take up the 
subject at that point, with the preliminary 
comment that it would have been well had 
our author been able to preserve the admira- 
bly unprejudiced note which he had already 
struck in the paragraph we have quoted, and 
applied his clear judgment to certain of the 
anecdotes and incidents which he cites with 
rather too gentle acredulity. It certainly is 
effective tu say of a chant which he heard, 
that, ‘“‘like all Russian songs, it was in a 
minor strain. These simple, wailing 
tunes have been shaped during centuries of 
remorseless persecution, and express the striv- 
ing after light and freedom of many thou- 
sands of souls.” Thatis his keynote—remorse- 
less persecution—for the greater part of the 
volume. Anything which confirms that view 
he quotes, as the statement that ‘‘ several pub- 
lic spirited and wealthy gentlemen had offered 
to establish practical schools of different 
kinds, at their own cost, but had not been per- 
mitted to do so.” No doubt that may have 
happened, under some circumstances; but 
what were the circumstances (for many such 
schools exist, and the Russian newspapers are 
constantly recording the establishment of 
others) ? 

One extremely interesting chapter treats of 
Prince Dmitri Khilkoff (not the famous pre- 
sent Minister of Public Ways), and the intole- 
rant manner in which the authorities dealt 
with him. Yet the very last paragraph in the 
preceding chapter furnishes an exhibition of 
equal, though impotent, intolerance on the 
partof theauthor. Speaking of the ceremony 
of Blessing the Waters of the Volga, he says 
that he took some pictures of it—‘‘one of 
which has been reproduced by the artist, show- 
ing the ‘holy pavilion’ and other details of 
the Orthodox tomfoolery.” It is not possible 
to do justice to the case of Prince Khilkoff 
here, and we recommend our readers to inves- 
tigate it for themselves. While we would not 
rashly question or doubt any of the author's 
assertions, or his choice of extracts from the 
testimony of others upon which he depends, 
our confidence in his judgment receives a se- 
vere shock in the following chapter, entitled 
‘**A Ruined Family.” This contains another 
tale of woe, which is founded chiefly upon 
the statements of a member of it; wherein, 
precisely, lies the difficulty. The young woman 
in question furnished Mr. Stadling with her 
own autobiography, which he and she evi- 
dently regard as unusual and verging on 
martyrdom, Yet that young woman asserts 











that, while only sixteen years old, and still a 
school-girl, she was often invited to Court; 
and at the age of eighteen, while her family 
was (according to the dates given) still wealthy, 
she went directly from school to take the place 


.of a teacher, at a handsome salary, in South 


Russia. These facts are not to be reconciled 
by any one who is at all cognizant of social 
matters. Then the young woman goes through 
the period of unrest common to all young peo- 
ple, and ends by thinking that the eyes of the 
whole country are upon her. It is almost as 
harrowing as Mr. Stadling’s one exciting ad- 
venture, when, after addressing a Stundist 
meeting, in very cautious language, he was 
informed that ‘‘a gentleman had been in- 
quiring” for him at his lodgings. This he im- 
mediately interpreted into a thrilling encoun- 
ter with the police, though he never heard 
anything about ‘‘the gentleman” afterwards, 
and the incident had no sequel. 

The inevitable inference, on the part of any 
unprejidiced person, is, that many of the 
“persecutions” and ‘oppressions’” are exag- 
gerated, though that there is a foundation for 
the assertion that dissent from the Orthodox 
Church is discouraged, is not in the least 
doubtful. And precisely here appears the dis- 
advantage, for his own case, of Mr. Stadling’s 
very interesting and copious quotations on 
that subject, from Russian authorities, which 
constitute the last third of his book. Had he 
possessed any sense of humor, he would have 
omitted them, and thereby deprived the read- 
er of one of the finest opportunities which 
any bookmaker has yet furnished us, of com- 
paring the spirit of both parties to this reli- 
gious conflict, and of perceiving the solid 
foundation in common sense of the Govern- 
ment’s and the Church’s objections to dissent 
in general. We advise our readers carefully 
to peruse for themselves this quoted (and duly 
credited) portion of the book, beginning with 
Chapter XIV. We are much mistaken if their 
verdict does not’ turn out to be that, by Mr. 
Stadling’s own showing, there are certain 
very dreadful excesses to which dissent, in 
general, is peculiarly liable—not in Russia 
alone, for the cases could be matched in many 
other lands—from the Russian temperament, 
combined of mysticism and logic, and to which 
members of the Established Church do not 
yield; and that the campaign, on the part of 
Government and Church, against these Stun- 
dists, and others of like dissenting views, is 
less as heretics than as offenders against com- 
monly accepted moral standards, which have 
to do with the common weal. Mr. Stadling 
has succeeded in pleading the cause of Gov- 
ernment and Church in a very able and con- 
vincing, if, also, in a perfectly unintentional 
and unconscious, manner; and they should 
feel under obligations to him for this fair jux- 
taposition of the golden and the silver sides of 
the shield. 





The Contest over the Ratification of the Fede. 
ral Constitution in the State of Massachu- 
setts. By Samuel Bannister Harding. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 1896. 

Mr. HarpIna’s paper, of some 116 pages, 

with several appendices, is the result, he tells 

us, of work done in connection with the Semi- 
nary of American History and Institutions of 

Harvard University. His study of the origi- 

nal sources has brought out or distinctly em- 

phasized one or two points. One is that the 
struggle over the Constitution was really de- 
cided by Massachusetts. The forces for and 
against were so nearly divided that, bad not 
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many anti-Federalist towns been unrepre- 
sented in the convention, the Constitution 
might have been defeated. Besides this, it 
was in Massachusetts that the most serious 
obstacles to the Federal plan were obviated by 
the device of ratification accompanied by 
amendments. 

Another is the character of the opposition 
tothe Constitution. Democracy against Aris- 
tocracy, and Local Self-Government against 
Centralization, were the cries of which it took 
advantage ; but nothing is more certain than 
that the main social forces which underlay it 
were ignorance and dishonesty and dislike of 
government of any kind. Different as the 
country is to-day from what it was a hundred 
years ago, there is hardly an anarchistic cry 
or Populist slogan which cannot be matched in 
these pages from the anti Federalist literature, 
Among those who did their utmost to defeat the 
Constitution, there was just the same hatred 
of lawyers (they were shrewd enough to per- 
sonify their enemy in this way), thé same 
suspicion and dislike of creditors, the same 
love of legal tender and dislike of a fixed stan- 
dard, the same belief that every one opposed 
to them was English in sympathy or else cor- 
rupt, the same idea that they were all being 
oppressed by some one. Shays, with his Rebel- 
lion, plays the part of an eighteenth-century 
Debs or Altgeld; some eighteen or twenty of 
the delegates to the Constitutional Convention 
had been in his “army” the year before 
(p. 59). There was the same opposition, too, 
between city and country, and between the 
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commercial classes (i. e., those having connec- 
tion with the world at large) and the local 
agricultural interests. The Ashfield Resolves 
of 1776 reveal, according to the author, an ex- 
traordinary self-confidence among iguorant 
men, but this has always been and is to-day a 
marked American trait. ‘‘We do not want 
any Goviner but the Goviner of the Univarse” 
was their way of putting it; the machinery of 
government was inherently tyrannical be- 
cause it was compulsory. In Pittsfield in the 
same year we find an inquiry made of the 
General Court: ‘‘We have heard much of 
Government being founded in Compact: what 
compact has been formed as the foundation of 
Government in this Province?” Ten years 
later, people holding these views were easily 
filled with hostility to the proposals for a 
stronger government, 
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Trench, Triibner & Co.; New York: New Amsterdam 
Book Co. $1 50. 

James, Prof. Wiltiam The Wili to Believe, and Other 

| Popular Philosophy. Longmans, Green & 


‘oO $2. 

Lowell, J.R. Complete Poetical Works. Cambridge 
Ed:tion Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2. 

Lowry, H. D. Make-Beltleve John Lane. $1 50 

Magie, Prof. W.F Anthony and Brackett’s Elementary 
Text-Book of Physics. Revised eighth ed. John 
Wiley & Sons. 

Maxwell, Sir Herbert. Robert = Bruce. [Heroes of 
the Nations.}| Futnams $1.5 

—— of Staistics. 1897. a York: Charles H. 

col 

McLintock, R. Goethe’s Faust. In English with In- 
troduction and Notes London: David Nutt, 

Memvirs of Marshal Oudinot, Duc de Reggio. Apple- 
tons 2. 

Pomaeh, F. de. Purcell’s “ Manning ” Refuted : Life 
of “ardinal Manning with a Critical Examination of 
F. S. Purcell’s Mistakes. Philadelphia: J. J. McVey. 


Regnault, Félix. Hypnotisme, Religion. _ Paris: 
Schleicher Fréres; New York: Dyrsen & Pfeiffer. 
ageee, Sir J.R. Essays and Addresses. Macmil- 


Richardson, Prof. O. H. The National Movement in 
the Reign of Henry III. Maemitlan. $1 50 

Risley, R. V. The Sentimental Vikings. Jonn Lane $1. 

Tontée, Commandant Dahomé, Niger, ames 
Notes et Récits de Voyage. Paris: Colin & 

Trent, Prof. W. P. Southern Statesmen of the Old 
Rézime. T. ¥ Crowell & Co $2 

Verty, Hippolyte. Le Triomphe du Socialisme: J -ur- 
nal d’un Ouvrier Révolutionnaire. Paris: Le Sou- 
-— a York: Lemcke & Buechner. 

Veysey, H. A Cheque for Three Toousand. G W. 
itis gham Co. $1. 

Villard, O G. The Early History of Wall St. 1653- 
1789. Putnams 

Vogiié, E.M.de. Jean d’ Agréve. Paris: Colin & Cle. 

Wiltiams, Prof.S.W. A History of China. ring the 
Historical Chapters from ‘The Middie Kingdom.’ 
Scribners, $2. 





Mixture. 


A GENTLEMAN’S SMOKE. 

You won’t know the luxury of 
Pipe-Smoking until you use Yale 
Mixture. 

A two-oz. trial package, postpaid, for 25 cts. 
MARBURG BROS., 


The American Tobacco Co., Successo 
Baltimore. Ma. 





MAINE COAST. 


FOR SALE. A beautiful tract of over 400 acres 
of land on Penobscot Bay, comprising several 
miles of shore front with bold, rocky headlands, 
coves, harbors, and teaches. The property con- 
tains fine wooded hills, open fields, glades, ra- 
vines, and every picturesque feature of the most 
lovely section of the coast. Several good sized 
farm-houses, trout-stream, and pond on the tract. 
Good roads to and through the property. Steam- 
boat wharf, with daily communication by rail and 
steamer, close by. An exceptional chance for a 
gentleman wishing a large independent property 
or for subdivision. Will be sold on easy terms if 
desired. Address 

J. MURRAY HOWE & BRADLEE, 
28 State Street, Boston. 


END IN YOUR NAME AT ONCE 

to the Readers’ Co-operative League, Box 228, 

Brooklyn, N. Y., if you wish to receive Free Specimen 

Copies of all the leading periodicals of the United 

States. Also send the names o* your friends who are 
reuners. Enclose — for reply, giv ing plan. 


DURUY’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 


A few copies of the Japanese paper Edition of this 
great work on a great subject remain unsolt. For 
particular information adoress W. E. ¢ mf care 
of KNIGHT & BRowN, 156 5th Avenue, New York. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN 
AND COMPANY’S 


NEW BOOKS 


The Mycenaean Age. 


A Study of the Monuments and Culture of 
Pre-Homeric Greece. By Dr. CHRESTOS 
TsounTAs. Ephor of Antiquities and Di- 
rector of Excavations at Mycenae, and J. 
IRVING ManatTT, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor in 
Brown Usiversity. With an Introduction 
by Dr. WILHELM DORPFELD, a Map, Plans, 
and Tables, and over 150 Itlustrations, in- 
cluding many full-page plates. Bound in 
handsome style, with embossed figures in 
gold, representing tbe ornamentation of 
the most distinctive objects found at Myce- 
nae, the Vaphio Cups. Large 8vo, gilt top, 
36.00. 


A volume of remarkable importance, like Schlie- 
mann’s and Lanciani’s great works, offering a 
careful survey of Mycenaean culture and registering 
the results of research at Mycenae to date. 


Memories of Hawthorne. 


By his dauzhter, KosE HAWTHORNE La- 
THROP. With a new portrait of Hawthorne. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 

A charming book, covering the Hawthorne fami- 
ly life in Salem, Lenox, and Concord; the term of 
Hawthorne’s residence in Liverpool as United 
States Consul; his years of travel in France and 
Italy; and his last years in Concord 


A Transatlantic Chatelaine 


A Novel. By HELEN CHOATE PRINCE, au- 
thor of ‘* The Story of Christine Rochefort.” 
16mo, $1.25. 

The ‘‘ Chatelaine” is born in Europe, lives for 
some years in America, her husband and father 
taking part in the War for the Union; later she 
lives in France, and her intimate friend is in the 
Franco German War. The story is very interest- 
ing, well-written, and promises to be as popular as 
* Christine Rochefort.” 


The Spirit of an_ Illinois 
Town, and The Little 
Renault. 


By Mary HARTWELL CATHERWOOD, author 
of ‘“*The Lady of Fors St. Jotn,” ‘*The 
Chase of Sc. Castin,” ‘‘ Old Kaskaskia,” etc. 
16mo, $1.25. 

The first story relates to the Illinois of about two 
wenerations ago. The interesting narrative is 
lighted up with the charming heroine, the Spirit of 
the Illinois town. ‘* The Little Rénault”’ is a touch- 
ing episode of Tonty’s life in Illinois in 1680. 


Upon the Tree-Tops. 


By OLIVE THORNE MILLER, author of ‘‘In 
Nesting Time,” ** Bird-wavs,” ‘* Little Bro- 
thers of the Air,” etc. Illustrated by J. 
Carter Beard. 16mo, $1.25. 


Mrs. Miller devotes this book to birds that haunt 
trees,—thrushes, the crow, sparrows, swallows, 
wrens, woodpeckers, humming-birds, orioles, larks, 
bluebirds, and many others. 


A Satchel Guide 


For the Vacation Tourist in Europe. Cover- 
ing the Portions of Europe commonly vis- 
ited by tourists. Edition for 1897, carefully 
revised to date, both the text and maps, 
with Maps, Street Plans, Money Tables, a 
Calendar of Festivals and Fairs, and a List 
of Famous Pictures in Churches and Gal- 
leries. Accurate, clear, compact, so as to 
go nicely in one’s pocket. Flexible leather 
cover, $1.50, net. 


8old by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 
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Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law. 
EDITED BY 
THE FACULTY OF POLITICAL SCIENCE OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
Vol. VII. No.1. Just Ready. Paper, 8vo. Price, $1.00. 


The Struggle Between President Johnson and 
Congress Over Reconstruction. 


By CHARLES ERNEST CHADSEY, Pu.D. 


Contests: Theories of Reconstruction Prior to the Close of the War.—Johnson‘s Theéry—The 
Experiment and Its Results—Attitude of Congress Towards the Experiment—Development of the 
Congressional theory--fhe Campaign of 1865—The Congressional Theory Fully Developed—The 


Impeachment of the President. 


For further in formation in regard to this or earlier issues in the Series, apply to 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, | or 
66 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Prof. E.R. A. SELIGMAN, 
Columbia University, New York. 





ORGANIZATION AND TACTICS. 


(SECOND EDITION.) 


A complete treat'se on the organization of armies and 
the handling of troops in battle under the condi 
tions of modern warfare. By Major ARTHUR L 
WaGyer, Assistant Adjutant-General, U.S, A. 


“An historical consideration of the several arms, and 
of their relations to each other in actual service, as 
wellasacareful study of the departments of supply 
and of medicine and surgery, gives to the work a great 
breadth of scope. The task has been ably performed, 
and, like other books by the younger generation of 
American so diers, has the noteworthy merit of copious 
illustration from the records of our civil war, as well 
as from the histories of recent European wars. The 
full treatment of American examples will make the 
work indispensable to the American student, and will 
not diminish its interest in the eyes of European read- 
ers, who will find here a mine of new an4 valuable 
matter bearing upon the practical bandling of armies 
in the field.”— The Nation. 

“Upon all that concerns troops in action, the author 
has ind ed brought together a mass of valuable in- 
formation, which he has marshalle 1 with skill, and we 
warmly commend his volume as full of instruction and 
suggestion for students.’”—4irmy and Navy Gazetce, 
London, 


‘‘A most valuable and timely treatise on a difficult 
subject... . The book abounds in apt historical illus- 
trations, and the opinions expressed are based on a 
deep knowledge of the subject, gathered from long ex- 
perience and study. It is a work which we take great 
pleasure in recommending to the profession.”—aArmy 
and Navy Journal, New York. 

“The work will prove a valuable assistant to milita- 
ry students at and away from the class-room,’’"—Army 
and Nary Register, Washington. 


HUDSON-KIMBERLY PUBLISHING CO., 
Send for circular. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


PAUL. 


A Herald of the Cross. 


By FLORENCE M. KINGSLEY, 
Author of “ Titus’ and ** Stephen.” 





“A vivid and picturesque narrative of the life and 
times of the great Apostle.” 


Cloth, Ornamental, 450 pages, $1.50. 


HENRY ALTEMUS, Philadelphia 


For sale by all booksellers. 








Ten Thousand Dollars 
IN PRIZES. 


One First Prize of $5,000. 
Five Other Prizes of $1,000 each. 





The PLAIN CITIZEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
offers the above Prizes for the most complete 
lists of scientific errors in The Argentaurum 
Papers No. 1. 


Prof.C A. YounG of Princeton University has public- 
ly stated that he regards the questions dealt with in 
the book as having long ago been settled so conc!usive- 
ly as to be now “ beyond debate.” 


Prof S. Newcoms of the U. S. Naval O+servatory has 
publicly declared the views advanced by the author 
of the book to be “ vagaries” Itis true that the Pro- 
fessor also asserts he has never seen the book. 


Mr. R.A. PARKE of the Westinghouse Air-Brake Com- 
pany.in a paper read before the National Science As- 
sociation of Staten Island, has denounced the book as 
being a ‘‘document” of which ‘every department 
abounds in errors and absurdities.” But he has pru- 
dently declined a challenge to debate the matter be- 
fore the Asscciation. 


If these very eminent authorities be correct in their 
very positive pronouncements, It should not prove a 
d fficult matter for any person of ordinary intelli- 
gence to prepare a list of the errors in the book and 
thus win a prize of $5,000 or $1,000. 


In all fairness, however, the PLAIN CITIZEN PUB- 
LISHING COMPANY feels bound to express its opi- 
nion that the eminent critics of the book are eminent- 
ly wrong, and that upon careful examination the book 
will be found unagsailable. 


Applications will be made to the American and 
British Associations for the Advancement of Se ence 
to appoint judges of the competition. Inasmuch as it 
is of vital impor:ance for the “ advancement of 
science’’ that the questions raised in the book should 
be seriously considered, it isto be presumed that the 
two Associations will comply with the request. If they 
should not do so, the competitors themselves will be 
entitled to name two judges, while the donors of the 
prizes will name two, and the four thus selected will 
appoint a fifth. 


The competition is open to Prof. Newcomb, Prof. 
Young, Mr. R.A. Parke, and every person of every 
nation. 

Full particulars may be had on application to 
the PLAIN CITIZEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
1 Broadway, New York City. 





“apau may not be worthy to smoke the ‘ARCADIA’ 
MIXTURE’” 
—J. M. B—, in ‘‘ My I.ady Nicotine.” 


Send 25 cents for sample to 


THE SURBRUG CO., 37 Dey Street, N. Y. City. 
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CORDON & BRACDON 
ARCH'T’S wr 








CABOT’S CREOSOTE 
SHINGLE STAINS 


Are 50< cheaper than paint, 
Cost 507 less to apply, 
Look 100; better than paint. 
The colors are softer and richer—nearer 
to nature—and the Creosote makes the 
wood impervious to decay. 
Samples of Stained Wood, with colored sketches, 
sent on application. 
SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, | 
71 KILBY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. | 
Agents at all Central Points. | 





French ar Pde 
BOOKS. 


The latest French and German Books 
Are promptly imported and kept for sale. 
All Standard Works continually in stock. 
Write for new list of late Fiction. 


BRENTANO’S, 


31 Union Square, New York. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


of an extraordinary collection of AUTOGRAPH 
LETIERS, DOCUMENTS. ETC., of American 
Presidents. Governors, Generals in the Revolution- 
ary War, the Civil War, Literary Celebrities, _ 
tors, etc., etc., formerly belonging to Wm. R. 

lon, Esq., are now being Catalogued and will ~~ 
ready shortly, also List of Old t ooks of Emblems, 
Early imprints, curious old Almanacks, Voyages 
and Travels, etc., etc., now ready and sent post free 
on application to 


J. W. CADBY, 
131 Eagle St., Albany, N. Y. 


LIBRARIES 


Library Catalogue Mailed Free. 
LISTS PRICED GRATIS. 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
Wholesale Books, 5 & 7 East 16th St., New York. 


World- Literature 


ALL LANGUAGES—ALL SCIENCES 
AMERICAN & FOREIGN 


Cemckes Buechner 


812 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


F. W. CHRISTERN 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 


254 Sth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts , New York, 
Importers of Foreign Books: Agents for the leading 
Paris Aegan Tauchnitz’s British Autbors, Teub- 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock 
mailed on demand. New books received from Paris 
and Leipzig as soon as issued. 


FRENCH BOOKS “ss: s2taee 


Complete Catalogue on snaanen” 














Rare Old 
as 
Violins 


We will send two or three 
old violins on approval and 
allow an examination of 
seven days. 

Our new collection of old 
violins, owing to the de 
pressed conditions —— 
which it was bought, p 
sents the Greates: Values 
Ever Offered. No teacher, 
connoisseur, or student can 
afford to let this opportunity 
pass. No parent baving a 
child desiring a sat sfact ry 
viottn should delay corre- 
sponding with us. e offer 
fine Sn — possessing a 
amoo nd mellow tore, 
Gated 1570 to 1810, from $25 

upward; Artists’ violins 
from $50 to $250. Magnifi- 
cent violins by the greatest 
of the old masters. from 
— to $5, .000. A formal 
Certificate of Genul every instru- 
ment. Remember it took months of patient search in 
Europe to assemble our present collection, and no in- 
strument in the stock can be duplicated. 

Our new Catalogue of “Old Violins,’ 272 pages, is 


occa Oe illustrated with quaint 
BEAUTIFUL Pabe , and gives biographies 
CATALOGUE of the old maners, benides comtetn 

ng full description of the old vio- 
FREE Fe wt lins making up our collection. To 
pire» and students we will send acopy free upon 
application. 


Sell everything known 
in musie. 
61 Separate Catalogues 
Correspond 


ndence 
invited. 199-208 WABASH AVE. ,CHICAGO, 














scnold 
constable AoC. 


SPRING SUITINGS. 


Dress Fabrics. 


Canvas Weaves, 
Stripe and Check Suitings, 
Heather Mixed Plaids, 
Cashmere, Drap @ Ete, 
Embroidered Robes, 
Fish Nets, 
Grenadines, Mohairs. 


Broadway < Ks 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 





TRACE MARK REGISTERED. 


CRYSTALS 


nie Cereal. Endorsed 
and irritable Digestive 
Emollient, attractive, 


BAI 








H WILLIAMS, 25 EAST10TH ST., 
e N. Y., Dealer in Magazines and other Periodi- 
cals. Sets, volumes, or single numbers. 





vhole range of cereals, 







Ask Dealers, or 
wn, N. Y.USA 





Tours. 


EUROPEAN SUMMER RESORT, 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 
1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 
CENTRE FOR eee as | ere AND EXCURSIONS 
Fine University, Hospital, etc. 


HOTEL TIROL. 

Open all the year. CARL LANDSE#, Proprietor, Large, 
airy, sunny rooms; modern conveniences; superior cul- 
sine. Reducea rates in winter. Best erences. lilus- 
trated pampblets sent on appiication. 


EUROPEAN 
Bicyle and Mountaineering Tour, 


1897 
Through Germany, Tyrol, Switzerlend, and 
Itaty. Leave New York June 5, back in New York 
Sept 6. All expenses paid, first-class through- 
out, $550. Address HERMAN J. ROOS, Conduc- 
tor, Director Gymnasium. Mass. Institute of Tech- 
nology, Boston. Write for prospectus. 


EUROPE. 


PRIVATE PARTI ES,— Comprehensive 


routes— spec 
service in travel—careful and thorough sight seeing. 
1lth season. Special “ for Southern route May 2. 


rs. M,. D. FRAZAR, 
_ 70 Globe ; Building. Boston, Mass. 


BICYCLING IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


A physician of experience in the care of boys will 
take a small pense | through England and Scotiand dur- 
ngs July and Aug’ 

efers by ponmmeian to Dr. David W. Cheever, Bos- 
ton; Dr. F. C. Shattuck, Boston; Edward E. 1 D.D., 
Boston Address E. C, STOWELL, M D 
502 Beacon St., Boston. 


4 NEW YORK CITY PHYSICIAN 
and wife, familiar with travel and the languages 
of Europe, will conduct a small party of ladies and 
ge entlemen for a tour on the Continent and in England. 
‘arty wilisatlin June. For particulars, address 
YSICIAN, care the Nation. 


TO NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 


Sportal Private Excursion to England (with on’ 
ing Norway, Sweden, etc , 62 oo 30-aug. 31). 
Moderate cost. Adoress, for circ 
HONEY MAN, og fF. Plainfield, N 


; ? To Europe. (9th sea- 
Kimball’s Tours so ia bac 
sails June 23. Moderate price, comprehensive 
route. Address EDWIN C. KIMBALL, 56 Summer 
St., Boston, Mass. 


UNICH, GERMAN Y.— PENSION 

NORDLAND. Schellingstrasse 10, I (near Lud- 
wigstr.). Very central. Comfortable and refined home 
for ladies and famiiies. Terms moderate. American 
and English references. 


























° EUROPEAN TOURS. 
15th Year. Terms reasonable. Parties limit 
ost? ed. Conducted by 
WG Dr.& Mrs. H.S. PAINE, Glens Falls.N.Y. 


EUROPEAN TOUR. 

NORTHERN ITALY, SWITZERLAND, FRANCE. A 
small party. North German ve Steamer, May 22. 
Return from Southampton Sep 

CARLTON PARTY, P.O., Brookline, Mass. 





TOURS TO EUROPE AND PALESTINE 
Sailing June, July, and Aug. Low prices, rang! fro 
$250 to $650. 1t: meer raries Of EDW IN JONES. 402 Putnam 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TOUR ROUND THE WORLD. $1,675. 
ANNUAL EUROPEAN TOURS. 


Lanined arty, personally conducted by Prof. CAMILLE 
ANGER. now forming, 81 Pierce Bidg., Boston. 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED, LOW- 
EUROPE. RICED TOURS. 
FRANK BAKER. 93 Nassau St.,N.Y. 


We buy and sell bills of exchange on 

Letters and make Cable Transfers of sa0ney to 

of Europe, Australia, and South Africa; also 

make collections and issue Commercial 

Credit and Travellers’ Credits, available in all 
* parts of the world. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


OLD BOOKS *%? *Kidree “St 


A. J. CRAWFORD, 312 N. 7th St.. St. Louis, Mo. 


UT-OF-PRINT NUMBERS AND 
Volumes of the NaTIoN, as also Sets, supplied by 
A. 8S. CLARK, 174 Fulton St, N. Y. 

















B ACK NUMBERS and Sets of all Magazines. For 
rice state wants to AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
EXCHANGE, ilie Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


UTOGRAPH AND BOOK-PLATE 
Collectors! Send for sample of “‘ The Collector.” 
WALTER ROMEYN BENJAMIN, 287 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 
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CHARLES ScrRIBNER’S Sons’ Newest Books. 











AMERICAN LANDS AND LETTERS. 
From the Mayflower to Rip Van Winkle. By Donatp G. 
MITCHELL. With 90 illustrations. 12mo, $2.50. 


Mr. Mitchell's new book covers the literature of our country from 
Captain John Smith to Williamy Cullen Bryant. The author has for 
many years made a special study of the fountainheads of American 
letters, and this wide and intimate scholarship has combined with his 
personal knowledge of most of the great literary figures of half a cen- 
tury ago, to create a peculiarly understanding and comprehensive 
sympathy with his subject. The illustrations comprise a remarkable 
collection of portraits and views. 


THE BUILDERS, AND OTHER POETS. 


By Henry VAN Dyke. 12mo, $1.50. 

Prof. Edward Dowden, the English critic, said of ‘‘ The Build 
ers,” the ode recited at the Princeton Celebration: ‘It is a permanent 
contribution to English literature.” ‘‘ To compose an ode for a public 
occasion which shall be more than rhetorical is a rare achievement; 
Dr. Van Dyke’s poem soared steadily. and settled at last on a lofty 
point of rest.”—Saturday Review, Dec. 26, 1896. 

Of the poems about birds which are included in this volume John 
Burroughs says: ‘‘‘ Nothing truer to life has been written on these 
themes io this country’; and he repeats with infioite relish Van Dyke's 
beguiling fishing song, ‘An Anvgler’s Wish.’”—THE SPECTATOR in The 
Outlook, Jan. 2, 1897. 


LIFE’S COMEDY. 


By various artists. A volume containing 140 drawings from Life, 
by Gibson, Wenzell, Van Schaick, Toaspern, Blashfield, and 


others, Quarto, $1.50. 

A volume containing 140 drawings from Life, most of them being 
full-page in size. They are the best and most characteristic drawings 
of the cleverest artists who have contributed to Life, and who have 
given that periodical its unique distinction: Gibson, Wenzell, Van 
Schaick, Toaspern, A. D. Blashfield, Sullivant, Mayer, Hyde, Keller, 
Parker, Brougbton, Small, etc. They are accompanied by witty bits 
of dialogue that give point to the illustrations. 


AMERICA AND THE AMERICANS. 

From a French Point of View. 12mo, $1.25. 

“The lover of his country whois candid enough to acknowledge 
its faults, and who appreciates the value of very searching though 
kindly criticism. will find this an interesting book. It is written with 
characteristic French vivacity and does not contain a dull line.”— 
Chicago Advance. 


MARTHA WASHINGTON. 


By AnnE HOLLINGSWoRTH WHARTON. A .new volume in The 
Women of Colonial and Revolutionary Times. With portrait in 
photogravure. 12mo, $1.25. 

With indefatigable industry, Miss Wharton has been gathering 
new materials for this volume from many out-of-the-way sources. 
Her picture of the family and social life of the Washingtons has both 
freshness and piquancy and will insure a wide popularity for the 
book, as well as a serious appreciation of its value as a contribution 
to colonial history. 

Previous Volumes Mercy Warren. ALICE Brown.—Eliza Pinck- 
in the Series: mney. H. H. RAVENEL —Dolly Madison. Maup 
WILDER GoopWIN.—Margaret Winthrop. ALICE 

MorsE EarRueE. Each 12mo, $1.25. 


PERIODS OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 
An important series, the first volume of which is The Flourishing 
of Romance and the Rise of Allegory, by the editor of the series, 
Prof. GEORGE SAINTSBURY. Crown 8vo, $1.50 net. 


This is the first volume in a series the purpose of which is to pre- 
sent a survey and to illustrate the development of the vernacular 
literature of medizval and modern Europe. Tbe period covered in 
Professor Saintsbury’s volume is from 1100 to 1300, and the view that 
is given of the literatures of the various European peoples in this trans- 
ition period following the dark ages is both scholarly and popular. 


THACKERAY’S HOMES AND HAUNTS. 


By Eyre Crowe. Illustrated by the author. Printed from type 
on hand-made paper. Edition limited to 1,200 copies for America 
and 260 for England. $1.50 net. 


Mr. Eyre Crowe is probably of all the survivors of Thackeray's 
friends the one who had the most-intimate association with him, and 
he bas here brought together an account of the homes and haunts of 
Thackeray, such as no one else could have prepared. To lovers of 
Thackeray nothing could be more interesting, for these different re- 
sorts are intimately associated with his works, and Mr. Crowe poirts 
out the many allusions which so identify them. 





A STORY-TELLER’S PACK. 

A volume of Nine Short Stories by Frank R. Stockton. [Illus- 

trated. 12mo, $1.50. 

This new volume contains a selection of Mr. Stockton's best work 
during the lest four years. The book is introduced by a characteristic 
preface explaining the use of the title and contains nine stories, each 
of them illustrating most charmingly, though in varying manner, Mr. 
Stockton’s well-known original faculty and happy, fanciful humor. 


NOVELS AND STORIES BY HAROLD FREDERIC, 


Four volumes, bound uniform with ‘‘The Damnation of Theron 
Ware,” constitute this new edition of Mr. Frederic’s works— 
Seth’s Brother’s Wife, The Lawton Girl, In the Valley, and In 
The Sixties. The last named volume includes, under this title, 

‘‘The Copperhead” and the tales in ‘‘Marsena and Other Sto- 

ries.” Each 12mo, gilt top, deckel edges, $1.50. 

‘‘The Scribners have in press a new uniform edition of novels and 
short stories by Mr. Harold Frederic. This is a well-deserved tribute 
to the abilities of a writer whose worth was recognized by discerning 
critics long before ‘The Damnation of Theron Ware’ occasioned 
something of a furor.”—New York Tribune. 


LOUIS NAPOLEON AND [ILLE. DE MONTIJO. 

By IMBERT DE SAINT-AMAND. With portraits, 12mo, $1.50. 

M. Imbert de Saint-Amand, the author of the popular series of 
memoirs of ‘‘The Famous Women of the French Court,” opens a new 
and interesting period in this volume, which, though not uniform with 
the Famous Women series, is planned in a similar manner and 
written in a similar vein. It presents an attractive picture of the 
Court of Napoleon III. and of the Second French Empire, the centre 
of which was the engaging personality of Empress Eugénie. 


THE MIDDLE PERIOD, 1817.1858. 

By Prof. Joun W. BurRGEss, of Columbia, American History 

Series. 12mo, $1.75. 

A thoroughly original work written exclusively from the sources. 
The view the author takes of the great slavery controversy, of which 
it is the chronicle and commentary, distinguishes it among histories 
of the period for absolute impartiality and luminous appreciation of 
the motives and conduct of both sides. 


AN ESSAY ON COMEDY 

And the Uses of the Comic Spirit. By GEORGE MEREDITH. 12mo, 

$1.25. ° 

‘“The lover of Meredith will find here one of the keenest and 
wisest and wittiest productions of its author, an essay which possesses 
amajor quality through its exquisite treatment of an exquisite theme.” 
—New York Tribune. 


COREA: THE HERMIT NATION. 


By Dr. W. E. Grirris. With maps and illustrations. New edi- 
tion, with additional chapter bringing the work down to 1897. 
8vo, $2.50. 

The great political importance of recent events in Corea has made 
necessary this new edition of Dr. Griffis’s exhaustive and authoritative 
work, which contains a new chapter bringing the subject down to the 
present day. : 


LORD BYRON’S WORKS IN PROSE AND POETRY. 


Edited by Lord Byron’s grandson, the EARL oF LOVELACcE. In 

press. 

Messrs. Charles Scribner's Sons will issue shortly, in conjunction 
with Mr. John Murray of London, the oaly authorized and complete 
edition of Byron’s works in prose and poetry. The edition was pre- 
pared by Lord Byron's grandson, the Ear] of Lovelace, and presents a 
new text collated so far as possible with the original MSS. and re- 
vised proofs, which are still in existence, with many hitherto unpub- 
lished additions. Several poems and fragments will appear for the 
first time in this edition. Full information sent on application. 


THE UNPUBLISHED WORKS OF EDWARD 
GIBBON. 


Printed verbatim from MSS. in possession of the Earl of Sheffield. 
With portraits. 3 vols., 8vo, $13.50. Vol. I. contains The Six 
Autobiographies, edited by JoHN Murray; Vols. II and III., 
Gibbon’s Private Letters to His Father, His Step-Mother, and 
Others, from 1733 to 1794, edited with notes by R. E. PRoTHERO. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








